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LITERATURE. 
THREE CHURCH DICTIONARIES. 


A Church Dictionary. By Walter Farquhar 
Hook, late Dean of Chichester. Fourteenth 
Edition, adapted to the Requirements of 
the Present Day. Edited by Walter Hook 
and W. R. W. Stephens. (John Murray.) 


A Dictionary of the Church of England. 
By the Rev. Edward L. Cutts. (8.P.C.K.) 


A Dictionary of Religion: an Encyclopaedia 
of Christian and other Religious Doctrines, 
Denominations, Sects, Heresies, Ecclesi- 
astical Terms, History, Biography, &c. 
Edited by the Rev. William Benham. 
(Cassell.) 


Tue three works which stand at the head of 
this article—all intended for popular use, and 
not merely for the clergy—are a strong 
indication of the immensely increased interest 
which has been felt of late years in ecclesi- 
astical subjects. The first, Hook’s Church 
Dictionary, is itself in its various editions a 
kind of monument of the changes which have 
passed over the Church of England in the 
last forty-five years. It was first published 
in 1842. The earliest edition which I 
possess (the fifth, 1846) is a dumpy little 
duodecimo of some 900 pages. It was, we 
are told in the Preface, ‘‘intended by the 
writer to explain things relating to the 
Church to his poorer parishioners,” and was 
written, so far as appears, wholly by Dr. 
Hook himself, in the midst of the manifold 
cares and occupations of the vicarage of 
Leeds. The book everywhere bears traces of 
the vigour and decision of its excellent author. 
His trumpet gives no uncertain sound. And, 
as was to be expected from its design, there 
is everywhere present a flavour of genial 
controversy. It is intended not merely to 
“explain things relating to the Church,” 
but to vindicate the position taken by the 
High Churchmen of that day with regard to 
the Church of England. It filled the place 
for which it was intended extremely well, 
and remained for many years the only con- 
venient and accessible book of reference on 
the matters of which it treated. It was not to 
be expected that the busy Vicar of Leeds 
could bestow upon it any deep research, nor 
did he claim to have done so. His articles 
are, he says, ‘abbreviated from works of 
established reputation and authority.” This 
was all that could be expected from a very 
busy man in the year 1846. 

Since those days ‘things relating to the 
Church” have received a good deal of 
attention; and an amount of research is 
now required from writers on ecclesiastical 
subjects, if they are to be received as 
authorities, which was scarcely thought of 





fifty years ago. Hook’s Ohurch Dictionary 
has accordingly been more than once re-edited. 
The last edition is that issued in the present 
year by Mr. Walter Hook, the son, and 
Prebendary Stephens, the son-in-law, of the 
author, which differs considerably from the 
stout little book of 1846, not only in size 
and shape but in treatment. It is still 
decidedly Anglican, but it lacks Dr. Hook’s 
heartiness—a quality which he could not help 
giving even to a dictionary. 

The tendency to polemic, which was visible 
in the earlier editions of Dr. Hook’s dic- 
tionary, appears sometimes rather oddly in 
its present shape. Thus, under ‘ Adver- 
tisements of Queen Elizabeth,’ first Lord 
Grimthorpe states very clearly the lawyers’ 
view of their legal force, and then Mr. 
Stephens states “the reasons why a large 
number of persons are unable to concur in the 
legal decisions referred to in the foregoing 
account.” Surely, the natural thing in a 
dictionary would have been to state the prin- 
cipal historical facts relating to the Advertise- 
ments, and the decisions of the courts with 
regard to their legal force. The views of this 
or that party might be left to the Church 
periodicals. But if statements of opposing 
views are to be permitted, why was not Lord 
Grimthorpe allowed to crush Chancellor Espin 
on the subject of ‘‘ Affinity,’’ where the views 
of only one party are stated? It is not a 
little odd, in a book which does not profess 
to deal with the criticism of the text of the 
Gospels, to find an appendix of two pages 
devoted to a defence of the last twelve verses 
of St. Mark’s Gospel. Against the article 
itself I say nothing; but, however magnifi- 
cent, it is not dictionary. And, if such 
appendices are to be admitted at all, why is 
the passage of the adulteress, in St. John’s 
Gospel, left undefended ? 

The articles on the Books of Scripture are 
generally so alight that it may well be 
doubted whether it was worth while to insert 
them. That on Isaiah, for instance, does not 
even mention the fact that critics of very high 
authority consider a large portion of the book 
to be of the period of the Exile. I should 
not have thought a string of texts, such as 
that under “‘ God,” for instance, appropriate 
to a Church dictionary; but it certainly 
would have been fitting to give, under this 
heading—what is not given—some account of 
the different conceptions of the Divine Nature 
found in such teachers as Clement of Alex- 
andria and Tertullian. Biography is not 
attempted, except that under the heading of 
a party or sect some account of its leader is 
given. Thus under ‘“‘ Lutherans” we have a 
short account of Martin Luther, in which 
(by the way) ‘‘ Alexander II.” is an obvious 
misprint for ‘‘ Alexander VI.” (Borgia). It 
is curious that Erastus, who in England alone 
has given name to certain opinions, is generally 
misrepresented in English books. He is so 
here, under ‘‘ Erastianism.”” He did not hold 
‘‘that there was no authority over religion 
except the state,” but—in opposition to the 
Presbyterians of his time in Heidelberg—that 
ecclesiastical censures are not the proper 
method of punishing crimes, which should be 
left to the civil magistrate; that persons 
might be repelled by the Church from Com- 
munion on the ground of misbelief he fully 
admitted. 
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Having said that I have not quite the 
same conception of a Church dictionary which 
the editors of the work before me hold, and 
that there are here and there mistakes of 
detail such as no editorial vigilance can pre- 
vent, I have to say further that, taken as a 
whole, it is an extremely useful book of 
reference, containing articles on many sub- 
jects which, so far as I know, are not treated 
in any other dictionary whatever. 

It is not too much to say of Dr. Cutts’s 
Dictionary that it is by far the best book of 
the kind which, so far as my knowledge 
extends, has ever been produced at so low a 
price as 7s. 6d. Its range is narrower than 
that of Hook’s Dictionary. It is a dictionary 
of the English Church and not of the Church 
in general. On the other hand, it has— 
what Hook’s has not—biographical articles, 
accounts of the several English dioceses under 
their proper heads, and illustrations, which in 
some instances add considerably to the value 
of the book. Where it covers the same 
ground as Hook’s its vocabulary is smaller. 
There are no articles, for instance, on the 
books of Scripture, or on the terms in the 
Calendar of which explanations might be 
desired; there are no articles on ‘ Letters 
Dimissory”’ or ‘‘ Letters Testimonial,” or on 
some other matters which might perhaps be 
thought to belong to a Dictionary of the 
English Church. But what is given is good 
and well-proportioned. The editor has not 
fallen into the mistake of inserting articles 
too short to be useful, or of allowing crotchets 
to be paraded at the expense of useful matter. 
Some of the articles are, in truth, more 
satisfactory than the corresponding ones in 
Hook. The article ‘‘ Cathedral Chapter,” for 
instance, in Cutts is better and fuller than 
‘‘Chapter’? in Hook, which last ought, 
however, to be regarded as supplementary to 
‘‘Cathedral.” Here and there the desire to 
edify appears in rather a ludicrous way. 
Under ‘‘ Latitudinarianism ”’ we have, not an 
account of the really able and influential 
school of ‘‘ Latitude-men” in the seventeenth 
century, such as might have been expected; 
but a dissertation on Pope’s famous lines— 


‘* For forms and creeds let senseless bigots fight, 
He can't be wrong, whose life is in the right ’— 


in fact, a little sermon against indifference, as 
inappropriate as possible in a dictionary. 
Here Hook is decidedly superior, having a 
sensible little article enough, though Mr. 
Hook should not have quoted from the earliest 
edition of Maurice’s Moral and Metaphysical 
Philosophy a sentence which he saw reason to 
change in the latest. A useful feature of 
Dr. Cutts’s book is the classified table of 
subjects, which ‘‘arranges some of the 
articles in such an order that the student, 
reading them consecutively, may find some- 
thing like connected essays on various sub- 
jects.” Certainly, a student might have a 
much worse manual of English Church 
history than he would find in the articles 
relating to that subject in this book. 

In the Dictionary of Religion, Mr. Benham 
takes a much wider range than either of the 
two books which I have just noticed. It 
takes for its province the whole history and 
institutions of the Church, and gives also 
short articles on the principal non-Christian 
systems. It treats, in fact, exactly the same 
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class of subjects as the great German Church- 
lexicons—of course on a much reduced scale. 
In some respects it reminds one of Bost’s 
very useful Dictionnaire d’ Histoire Ecclesi- 
astique; but Mr. Benham includes some 
subjects which Bost does not. He has, for 
example, very good articles on ‘ Evidences’’ 
and on ‘ Evolution,” on which Bost has 
nothing. Mr. Benham is to be congratulated 
on having produced a very creditable and very 
useful book. In fact, I do not know any 
work which is to be put into competition with 
it. I have rarely failed to find information 
on any matter for which I have consulted it, 
and information well and clearly put. The 
great defect is the almost total absence of 
references to authorities. 

Nothing is more difficult than to compile 
a short dictionary of a great subject. It is 
difficult to determine what subject must be 
excluded; and in short articles it is most 
ditficult to seize exactly the salient points of 
the subject. The writer should have wide 
knowledge, and yet not lose himself in details. 
As it is impossible to pass in review the 
whole of such a work, I will criticise, from 
the point of view of an old editor, what meets 
my eye at a single opening of the book 
(pp. 180, 181). The name “ Buchlein” 
should have been given, with a cross-reference 
to ‘‘ Fagius,’’ whose German name, Buchlein, 
should have been given under the latter 
heading. So distinguished a missionary as 
Claudius Buchanan, and so distinguished a 
reformer as Bugenhagen, certainly deserved 
a few lines better than Charles Buck, who is 
given. It may be doubted whether it was 
wise to include non-Christian systems in a 
book of this size; but, if they were to be 
admitted at all, so important a system as 
Buddhism should have had more space allotted 
to it than is given here. Thirteen lines are 
given to ‘‘ Bulgarian Church.” We are told 
that thirty years ago American missionaries 
established schools among the Bulgarians; 
but the interesting struggle in the ninth 
century between the Eastern and the Western 
patriarch for the possession of Bulgaria is not 
noticed. Bishop Bull has a whole column. 
A well-known anecdote—the omission of 
which would have made room for Buchanan 
and Bugenhagen—is given at some length ; 
but no account is given of the nature and 
scope of his Defence of the Nicene Faith, 
which gives him his title to appear in the 
dictionary at all. All this is only saying that 
my judgment differs somewhat from Mr. 
Benham’s as to the articles to be inserted, 
and as to the proportions of some of them. 
What is given is good and sound matter; 
and the book is, I repeat, an extremely 
useful one, and—so far as I know—unique 
in English literature. S. Caeeram. 








Prince Lucifer. By Alfred Austin. (Mac- 


millan. ) 


TueRE are many exceptionally fine passages 
in this poem. [t abounds in quotable lines, 
and the lyrics scattered through it are 
gems. But regarded as a whole the poem is 
disappointing. It is in the form of a drama 
without being at all dramatic. There are 
various characters in it, but they are all mere 
names, and every name is only another sign 
of one personality. Adam, a gravedigger, 
talks in the same Socratic strain as Prince 
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Lucifer; and Eve, a simple shepherdess, 
and Elspeth, a village maiden, phrase their 
speeches with academical precision. The plot 
—such plot as there is—is of the most 
shadowy description. Prince Lucifer has 
relinquished a crown in order that he may 
live an untrammelled life among the hills. 
His castle in that airy situation is rightly 
called Tourbillon, for metaphorically it is 
altogether in the clouds. The prince is an 
idealist, who discards all the conventionalities, 
including the forms of religion and the bonds 
of wedded love. He one day rescues Eve, 
who has followed a stray lamb to a spot where 
she is herself in danger. She faints in his 
arms, but recovers quickly, and responds with 
surprising facility to his moods. He infects 
her with his philosophic doubts and idealisms, 
and presently we find them living together. 
Count Abdiel, another of the shadowy per- 
sonages of the poem, has shared Prince 
Lucifer’s solitude and his opinions; but when 
he is smitten by the charms of Elspeth he 
very promptly forgoes his objections to 
marriage, and weds her outright. A child 
is born to Eve and Prince Lucifer, and the 
child sickens. Eve thinks, in a dim half- 
hearted way, that the child’s illness may be a 
retribution for her disregard of old obser- 
vances; and she begs Prince Lucifer to relight 
the taper before a long-neglected image of the 
Virgin. The taper is set burning, but the 
child dies, and the mother’s remorse is then 
a little deeper. She persuades Prince Lucifer 
to go through the ceremony of marriage with 
her, and their own nuptials and the child’s 
funeral are two parts of one dismal office. 
The parents almost apologise to each other 
for the limitation which this external sign of 
union seems to put on their mutual love. 
After this, Prince Lucifer’s old subjects—who 
had quarrelled with him when he wanted to 
do away with marriage and religion—resolve 
to offer him the crown again on his own 
term:; for they ulso by this time have 
discarded these conventionalities. But Prince 
Lucifer is now married; and Count Abdiel, 
who, though married, renounces his wife as 
promptly as he espoused her, steps in and 
ascends the throne in his stead. 

Though this sketch of the plot is a mere 
outline, it is almost as full and lucid as the 
plot disclosed by the poem. It is therefore 
difficult to see with what object the poem was 
written. Mr. Austin can scarcely have in- 
tended to vindicate marriage and religion, for 
he certainly has not done that. In one of 
these two instances marriage is resorted to 
from motives of lust, and is afterwards re- 
nounced from motives of ambition. In the 
other the ceremony is undergone to satisfy 
scruples founded, not on shame and convic- 
tion, but on doubt and fear. But whatever 
the object of the poem, and whatever its 
structural defects, there is much in it for 
which all readers will be grateful. This 
pathetic ballad, for instance : 

‘* The crab, the bullace, and the sloe, 
They burgeon in the Spring; 
Aud when the west wind melts the snow, 
The redstarts build and sing. 
But death’s at work in rind and root, 
And loves the green buds best ; 
And when the pairing music’s mute, 
He spares the empty nest. 
Death! Death ! 
Death is master of lord and clown, 
Close the coffin, and hammer it down. 





‘* When nuts are brown and sere without, 
And white and plump within, 
And juicy gourds are passed about, 
And trickle down the chin; 
When comes the reaper with his scythe, 
And reaps and notning leaves, 
O then it is that Death is blithe, 
Aud sups among the sheaves. 
Deith! Death! 
Lower the coffin and slip the cord ; 
Death is master of clowa and lurd. 


‘* When logs about the house are stacked, 
And next year’s hose is knit, 
And tales are told and jokes are cracked, 
And faggots blaz; aud spit ; 
Death sits down in the ingle-nook, 
Sits down ani doth not speak : 
But he puts his arm round the maid that’s warm, 
And she tingles in the cheek, 
Death! Death! 
Death 1s master of lord and clown ; 
Shovel the clay in, tread ic down.”’ 


The movements of the plot are accompanied 
by a chorus, furnished by the mountains and 
a mountain-torrent—the Weisshorn, the Visp- 
Thal Torrent, and the Matterhorn—and these 
profound natural voices are the most living 
things in the poem. They impart more 
human interest to it than all the acts and 
speeches of the characters. Did ever moun- 
tain-stream attune itself to a pleasanter melody 
than this of the Visp-Thal Torrent, as it ran 
with Eve from Castle Tourbillon down to her 
flock in the valley ? 


‘*Not alone, not alone, little maiden, your heart 

down the mcuntain is going. 

The edelweiss watches your feet, and the runnels 
are foaming and flowing. 

The sentinel summits look down, and the stars 
that you see not attend you ; 

And the pine-forests listen and brood, and 
rejoice in the fragrance they lend you. 


‘* Not alone, not alone, little maiden, or upward 

or downward you ramble: 

There is dew in the cup of the cistus, the 
blossoms are pink on the bramble. 

The clouds as they sail in the sky spread a 
billowy carpet below you, 

And the motionless mountains afar with their 
long shadows follow and know you.”’ 


To turn from the mountains to the men 
and women is not refreshing; but, regarding 
them also as voices only, they say some 
notably good things. When Adam, the 
gravedigger, talks in this wise, for instance, 
he is worth listening to: 


‘* T toll the bell for burial, marriage, mass, 
The self-same clapper and the same worn rope 
Serve for all three. Time’s the sole difference. 


- * « * * a * - 


Birth, wedding, dissolution, are but stops 
In the one tune whose cadence still is death. 


Here, again, is a striking bit of wisdom in 
another vein : 
**O thou sophist, Man! 
Reason by reason proved unreasonable, 
Continues reasoning still! Confronted close 
What is this Reason? Like the peacock’s tail, 
Just useful for a flourish, nothing more; 
And when ’tis down, the world goes on the 


same.”’ 
Little sparkling touches that show a close 
familiarity with nature are not infrequent. 
Here is a very apt one. Count Abdiel has 


been protesting over-much his love for Elspeth, 


and she reproves his too-ready fervour in this 
fashion : 


‘* When, like the cuckoo, love repeats its note, 
And doubles all it says, one knows, full sure, 
’T will soon depart.”’ 
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But here is another natural illustration, which 
is by no means apt: 
“ Eve. 
O if we could be 
Like to the high inviolate stars that keep 
Aloof from contact, and for ever shine 
As young and virginal as on the night 
When first they dawned on space ! 
Lucier. 
But, sweet, you know 
That there are double stars whose motion is 
To circle round each other, round and round. 
Eve. 
Yet do not even these some distance keep, 
Lest they should perish of propinquity ?”’ 


An astronomer, perhaps, but nobody else, 
would be likely to talk about the propinquity 
of the stars. Yet this learned and highly 
philosophical young woman was only a 
shepherdess. Blank verse in which plain 
speech is not employed has a tendency to 
become turgid, and Mr. Austin has yielded 
to this tendency much more frequently than 
can be excused in so accomplished a writer. 
Many an ordinary reader may be deterred 
from going beyond the beginning of this 
poem by a grandiose passage on the second 
page. The gravedigger, Adam, makes the 
sapient remark that ‘‘ marriage is the half- 
way house to death, where heedless men 
make merry”; and Prince Lucifer at once 
delivers a homily on the subject, which would 
surely have bewildered the poor gravedigger 
if he had not himself been a philosopher. 
This is the homily in monologue : 


** Hardly there! 
Save one be minded, in a moonish freak, 
To dally with the coy and nimble wind, 
Kiss the cold glacier, court the unmelting snow, 
Fondle the sacred body of the pine, 
Woo the escaping cataract, embrace 
The monstrous avalanche, what business here 
Hath the warm insurrection of the blood, 
Or quest of pillowed softness? Stair on stair 
Of rugged steepness winding to the tower 
Of spacious observation I behold, 
But nowhere ledge or narrow shelf for love 
To stretch its velvet body and prolong 
Its languid gambols. Place alone is here 
For austere thews, and boundings of the mind 
Across the chasms of appalling thought, 
Up to the crags of rimless speculation. 
Love clings unto the valley, as beseems 
Its pampered homeliness. The mind delights 
To commerce with the icy-sharpened peak, 
And controvert the lightning.” 


After this, it is not surprising that Adam 
considers Prince Lucifer ‘‘lost in the void 
altitude of his own thoughts.” 

Prince Lucifer is not a work to make a 
poet’s reputation; but, neverthsless, no one 
but a poet could have written it. 

Grorce CorrerELt. 








The Revolutionary Movement of 1848-9. By 
C. Edmund Maurice. (Bell.) 


Tuts is a well-informed, nay more, a valuable, 
work. One of the most interesting and 
striking episodes in the history of the present 
century is the reaction against the European 
settlement effected in 1814-15, which cul- 
minated in the Revolutions of 1848-9; and 
which, though sustained by mighty forces, 
was suddenly checked, and even stopped, 
until, under more happy auspices, it became 
in our day a successful movement, after a 
terrible ordeal of war and bloodshed. Mr. 


Maurice has traced with skill and care the | 





growth and progress of this eventful change 
up to the period of what seemed to be the 
catastrophe of the cause of freedom; and he 
has clearly explained the great principles in 
conflict during these years on the continent. 
In these respects his book may be pronounced 
very good; and, though his leanings are not 
doubtful, he is, on the whole, an impartial 
writer. His narrative, however, is not easy 
to follow. It might have been better arranged 
and digested, though the subject, no doubt, 
is extremely complex; and it is overloaded 
with petty details, and somewhat deficient in 
breadth and outline. 

Mr. Maurice has justly described Metter- 
nich as the master-spirit of the group of 
statesmen who remodelled the continent in 
1814-15. That settlement was due to two 
main causes: the reaction in favour of 
arbitrary power, which grew out of the French 
Revolution ; and the precedents set by Napo- 
leon I., unconstiously imitated by the kings, 
his conquerors, however violently they de- 
nounced his tyranny. The system perfected 
by the great Austrian minister—Mr. Maurice 
does not tell us that Metternich felt sincere 
regret at the fall of Napoleon, as that of a 
mighty ally in a common cause—rested on 
what he designated as the rights of sovereigns. 
But it was simply a system of despotic rule, 
without the slightest regard to popular senti- 
ment; and though it made an ostentatious 
show of legality, it was really one of com- 
bined force and cunning. Italy was held in 
bondage by Austrian princes, and other satel- 
lites of the House of Hapsburg; the p.pacy 
became the tool of a new empire; and the 
aspirations of the Italian race to unity and 
freedom, for years manifest, were steadily 
restrained and treated with contempt. Ger- 
many was meshed in the fetters of a feeble 
league, which practically obeyed commands 
from Vienna, and stitled the spirit of nationality 
born from the great German rising of 1813. 
The kings and princes of Germany were induced 
to break the pledges they had made to enlarge 
the rights, political and social, of their trust- 
ing subjects; and the intellect of Germany, 
struggling for freedom, was restrained and 
perverted by all kinds of devices. In Hun- 
gary and Bohemia a deliberate attempt was 
made to destroy franchises that had been the 
growth of ages, and to lord it over Magyars, 
Czechs, and Slavonians, through a bureau- 
cratic régime on the Danube. And the divine 
right of despotism was carried to such lengths 
that Alexander of Russia was actually led for 
a time to discourage the movement of Greek 
independence, and to acknowledge the legiti- 
macy of Turkish rule. The Holy Alliance, 
as it was called, in a word, weighed heavily 
on the races of Europe, and kept them down 
in a state of vassalage; and, if it was Napo- 
leon’s system that force was law, that of 
Metternich was that law was force, the policy 
of the Austrian being, however, masked by 
a show of respect for tradition and order, for 
which, in truth, he cared very little, and by 
a hypocritical reverence for religion and faith 
at heart despised by a Voltairian statesman. 

The cardinal fact in the chequered history 
of the continent during the next thirty years 
is the reaction against this despotic system 
Mr. Maurice has minutely described the 
characteristics of this great movement; but 
his narrative ought to haye been more clear 





and graphic. From the mouth of the Rhine 
to the sea of Marmora, and from the Car- 
pathians to the Mediterranean, there was a 
general impulse towards liberty exhibiting 
itself in many forms, but manifesting every- 
where the same tendencies. The force, how- 
ever, which upheld the movement was not 
the gospel of the rights of man—the exploded 
creed of the French revolution—it was the 
spirit of nationality combining races to seek 
unity and to demand freedom; and, in fact, 
as Mr. Maurice truly remarks, French influ- 
ence had nothing to do with the matter. 
The first triumph of the new principle was 
seen in the independence of Greece, which 
found an ally in the Czar Nicholas, the heir 
of the head of the Holy Alliance ; the second 
appeared in the revolt of Belgium, and its 
separation from the Dutch monarchy; and, 
though the countenance given by England to 
the cause was not systematic and marked, she 
supported it through two of her great foreign 
ministers—George Canning and his successor 
Palmerston. In Italy nationality acquired 
strength through the questionable means of 
plots and conspiracies, but also through the 
writings of men of genius. It was fostered 
in Germany by commercial union, and by 
the teaching and culture of gifted minds. In 
Eastern Europe it was promoted by the pas- 
sionate demands of the subject races of the 
House of Hapsburg for constitutional rights 
extinguished by cruel and fraudulent tyranny. 
Slowly, and by degrees, the system of Metter- 
nich, despite the heavy yoke he had laid on 
Italy, despite his intrigues and schemes in 
Germany, and despite his eftorts to muke 
Bohemia and Hungary purely Austrian pro- 
vinces, began to lose authority and vital 
force. His satellites at Milan and Venice 
became unable to keep down the people ; 
some of his dependent princes forsook his 
cause; his influence in Germany gradually 
declined ; and in the East, Magyar, Slavonian 
and Czech were banded equally in a commoa 
hatred of his arbitrary and bureaucratic 
despotism. 

The France of Louis Philippe and Guizot 
had really been an ally of Metternich, and 
had done nothing to aid the movement against 
him. The French Revolution of 1848, how- 
ever, overthrew the system of the Austrian 
Chancellor, already tottering and undermined, 
and like an avalanche changed the face of the 
landscape. Italy rose from the Alps to the 
shores of Sicily; a National Assembly met 
at Frankfort intent on proclaiming German 
unity ; and from the Danube to the Carpathian 
lands, the subject races of Austria broke 
out into rebellion. The Revolution quickly 
reached Vienna, the centre of the tyranny 
that had enchained the Continent. The dy- 
nasty of the House of Hapsburg was saved 
only by a change of sovereigns; and Metter- 
nich was driven in disgrace from power. An 
immense, violent, and far-reaching change 
seemed impending over a large part of 
Europe; and it was thought not improba- 
ble, for several months, that republicanism, 
fashioning separate states, distinguished 
mainly by differences of race, would be the 
new order of a transformed continent. Mr. 
Maurice has very fully explained how these 
expectations were not fulfilled; how the 
risings of nationalities were checked and 
quelled; and how the counter-revolution 
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triumphed for a time. Princes proved false 
to the popular side ; local jealousies weakened 
the movements of races; and diplomacy and 
statecraft increased these discords. The 
principal cause of the failure, however, 
was the extravagance of nationality, in 
certain instances, and the feuds between races 
that claimed to be nations. The Germans as- 
serted a right to Bohemia, and to lord it over 
inferior Czechs; the Magyars claimed to be 
supreme in Hungary; the Serbs, the Croats, 
and other Slavs sought to establish a Slavonic 
power in the East; and furious civil wars and 
contests ensued, ending in a return to the 
old order of things. It should be observed, 
however, that amid this anarchy Italy in- 
stinctively turned to the House of Savoy, and 
Germany to the national state of Prussia, 
as the instruments through which they 
were to attain unity ; and history has justified 
their faith in 1848. The contest was closed 
by the intervention of Russia, and, in some 
measure, by that of France ; and the cause of 
nationality, which appeared defeated for many 
years after the fall of Rome, was destined at 
last to triumph through means very different 
from those of popular movements, through 
the far-sighted skill of Cavour, the cosmo- 
politan sympathies of Napoleon III., and the 
‘‘ blood and iron”? policy of Prince Bismarck. 
Wirtram O'Connor Morzts. 








The South Isles of Aran, County Galway. By 
O. J. Burke. (Kegan Paul, Trench, & Co.) 


Tue flocks of tourists who frequent Venetian 
waters, and who from year to year return and 
rave, in language that may be styled ‘ diluted 
Shelley-ism,” of the life on the lagoons, their 
cool, soft air at eventide, and roseate hues of 
morning, might find effects nearer home, on 
sea and land, as fine as those they seem to 
have, for the first time, enjoyed abroad. In 
the bays and among the islands of our western 
coast of Ireland the sun at rise or setting can 
transfigure the rippling waters and trans- 
parent depths of the Atlantic and clothe 
them in hues of emerald, sapphire, and topaz, 
as clear and pure as those of the Adriatic 
or the Mediterranean; while in our more 
temperate climates, where the odour of the 
salted breeze is blended with that of the 
heather and honey-scented furze, one breathes 
afar diviner air than it has ever been my 
lot to taste in Southern Europe. 

These thoughts have been borne in upon me 
while reading Mr. Burke’s charming little 
book on the islands of Aran at the mouth of 
Galway Bay. Memory brings back the night 
when, many years ago, I first sailed into 
Kilronan, the little harbour of Aranmor. A 
breeze had sprung up just after sunset, which 
bore us gently towards the west. The sun 
went down into the broad Atlantic, and the 
stars came out one by one, and twilight 
passed into night. Then, presently, through 
the darkness we saw a band of fires burning 
at regular intervals along the shore to right 
and left, each fire casting down its long 
reflection in the sea. The low dark island lay 
like a level bar against the glowing west, and 
the long columns of light in the water below 
were as fiery pillars supporting a purple cloud- 
land. These lights were from the fires of the 
kelp-burners round the coast ; and their effect 
was not diminished when, as we entered the 





bay, others shone out from the village windows 
which also were reflected and prolonged in 
the rippling water, while, as if to crown the 
magical effect of the scene, the phosphorescent 
sea threw back its flames at each stroke of the 
oars now called into play as our sails were 
furled. The memories of such a night as 
that, and of the days spent afterwards on the 
delightful island, only make me bid a warmer 
welcome to a work such as this of Mr. Burke, 
where, in simple language and condensed 
form, he gives so much that is of interest in 
its flora, geology, statistics, antiquities, as 
well as many curious facts regarding the 
islanders, their superstitions and primitive 
customs, among which latter none are more 
interesting than their memorials of the dead. 
Mr. Burke observes (p. 61): 


‘¢ Their reverence for the dead, and their affec- 
tion for their loved departed friends, impel 
them to erect, sometimes in long lines on the 
road side, square stone pillars, about 10 feet in 
height by 3 feet each side, all of the same 
measurements, surmounted each with a well- 
cut stone cross, and with inscriptions, such as 
the following: ‘Sta viator—Stay traveller— 
O Lord have mercy on the soul of Mac Dara 
Ternan, who departed this life 25 June, 1842,’ ” 


These roads lined with monuments, erected to 
the memory of the dead, who are generally 
interred in some distant churchyard, call to 
mind the Via Sacra of the Ancients outside 
their city walls. 

English readers have known Mr Oliver Burke 
as an author who, since 1868, has given many 
and useful contributions to Irish literature, 
whether in the form of history, topographical 
sketches, or anecdote. In 1867 his autumn 
rambles through Galway bore good fruit in 
his account of the Franciscan monastery of 
Ross, now misnamed Ross Abbey; and he is 
possessed of much of that taste for anti- 
quarianism which is indispensable for the 
enjoyment of the remains in these western 
districts, once the homes of learning and 
religion. Such a taste has been fostered in 
Mr. Burke by the fact that in the course of 
his professional duties a considerable amount 
of research was often necessary; and the 
study of ancient patents and of other old- 
world documents naturally led him to inquire 
into the lives of the men by and through 
whom they had been executed. He has 
thus given us the history of the arch- 
bishops of Tuam from 1152 downwards—from 
the time when Henry II, at his court in 
Rouen, gave to Stephen de Riddel the seals 
of office in Ireland, and when, at the Council 
of Kells, the archiepiscopal dignity was con- 
ferred upon Edan O’Hoisin, whose name may 
yet be seen inscribed upon the old High Cross 
of Tuam. In the present work we have the 
fruits of Mr. Burke’s autumn vacation of 1886, 
when he devoted his leisure timeto collecting all 
possible information concerning what he calls 
the South Islands of Aran. Why ‘ south” 
we cannot say, since we never heard of more 
than one Aran island to the north. He was 
on the Land Commission at this time; and the 
book contains much of interest and value 
connected with the character of the people 
and the condition of the island, their fisheries, 
the project of restoring their plantations, and 
the covering of their once thickly wooded 
surfaces with forest trees. The roots of 


oak and pine wood still found in the earth 





tell of the great trees that grew in Aran 
many centuries ago; and that such still con- 
tinued to flourished in these islands in 1618 
is certain, as appears from an indenture of 
that date, when Henry Lynch did demise a 
moiety of the three islands to his executors 
“excepting thereout great trees.’”’ In his 
chapter on the fisheries of Aran we are glad 
to see the hearty tribute paid to the Baroness 
Burdett-Coutts—the one woman who has 
known how to use a great portion of her wealth 
for Ireland’s good without degrading Ireland’s 
people—by helping them to help themselves, 
by giving them the means of industry, by 
finding how they may be supplied with deep- 
sea fishing appliances and by giving them 
such, but not for charity. 

Yet, having read this book, we ask, Will the 
day ever come when we can close any honest 
picture of Irish life without a sigh? Why is 
it that here we read that in these thickly 
peopled islands, covering an area of 11,288 
acres, there is no hospital? Why is it that 
there is neither infirmary, nor midwife, nor 
jail, nor grand jury works—although, accord- 
ing to Mr. Burke, there is a grand jury cess 
of £34 12s. 2d. Why is it that no steamer 
plies between Aran and the mainland, and no 
communication, postal or otherwise, is regu- 
larly kept up with the inhabitants when the 
little Galway hookers cannot approach the 
shore? Added to these drawbacks, the Aran 
islander as a fisherman has little hope of 
bettering his condition. He is powerless to 
cope with those whose boats are built for 
deep-sea fishing. The manufacture of kelp is 
another source of livelihood now denied him. 
For whereas, in 1866, the seaweed was very 
valuable, and the kelp made on the islands 
realised £2,577, being £5 a ton, there is no 
kelp made now, owing to the fall in prices. 
And, added to all this, the gradual reduction 
of rents is in fact only hastening the doom 
that awaits all the peasantry of Ireland. 
Mr. Burke asks for the Aran islanders: 
‘* Would it be of material benefit to them to 
sweep from the landlord the last farthing of 
his rent and to grant the same to them?” 
To which we add, Will it prove a material 
benefit to the Irish poor when all of gentle 
birth and breeding are banished from the 
land, and the manor-house and lordly castle— 
at whose open doors, as we well remember in 
our youth, tre sick, and maimed, and famine- 
stricken were wont to find relief and hos- 
pitality—are left desolate and roofless ruins, 
their lone and dismal walls haunted by the 
fox and night-owl, their gardens turned into 
a wilderness ? 

Mr. Burke gives various hints as to how 
capital, if forthcoming, might be wisely ex- 
pended in this island. A steamer should be 
placed on the line between Galway and 
Aran. In the districts covered by sand, the 
Pinus maritima should be planted, ‘‘ the inter- 
lacing of whose roots would do the twofold 
duty of fixing the sand and creating a soil 
enriched by the amount of nitrogen therein 
digested and deposited.” And as the islanders’ 
chief hope of subsistence would naturally 
spring from their fisheries, schools should be 
established to instruct the young in the 
natural history of the fish, and in the ways 
of science connected with the deep-sea 
fisheries, and in navigation and all its kindred 
branches, together with all the trades incident 
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to fishing, such as carpentering, ship building, 
nail making, sail, net, rope, and line making. 
There is not a single first-class fishing vessel 
attached to the islands; and if such were 
provided, a good harbour and pier should 
be erected, and telegraphic communication 
opened between the mainland and the 
island. All these suggestions coming from a 
Land Commissioner lately on the islands are 
deserving of respect, and ought not to pass 
unheeded. But such efforts for the ameliora- 
tion of the people imply the existence of a 
cultivated intelligence, and an upper class 
possessing capital to inaugurate such changes. 
Would it were the ideal of every Irish 
patriot to bring the popular aspirations and 
sympathies of our people into harmony with 
such a class that so the work of raising the 
country from the abyss into which it has 
sunk might be accomplished! The so- 
called Nationalist claims to honour Thomas 
Davis; yet the freedom he spoke of in his 
ardent verse, and dreamed of for his country, 
was only to be wrought by ‘‘righteous men” — 
was that which, ‘‘ coming from the right hand 
of God,” needeth ‘a godlike train.” 
Marearer Sroxes. 








Inductive Political Economy. By W. L. Sar- 
gant. Vol.I. (Simpkin, Marshall, & Co.) 


Instruire en intéressant is the device and 
design of this volume. Begin with real facts 
and actual cases, then bring in principles and 
definitions by way of reference. This method 
is applied to a variety of subjects of which 
we can only notice the most important. 

The condition and treatment of the poor 
occupies a considerable part of the book. In 
the essay on ‘The Inequalities of Fortune” 
the writer, after adverting to the colossal 
fortunes of some English noblemen and 
American capitalists, adds: 


‘“My sympathies are with the disinherited of 
the earth. I regard it as a scandal to humanity 
that one man, perhaps of less consequence in 
himself than an honest street-porter, should 
enjoy an income of £1,000 a day:: an income as 
great as that of 2,000 curates or 8,000 
labourers.” 

Mr. Sargant repudiates the paradox that it 
makes no difference to society whether a large 
fortune is spent by afew or many. The evil 
of inequality is not to be denied. The diffi- 
culty is to find a remedy. Mr. Sargant 
examines and rejects many popular panaceas. 
He is not much moved by “ socialistic gabble.”’ 
He justly observes that his negative criticism 
should not bediscredited because he hasnothing 
of hisown to suggest. With his usual felicity 
of illustration, he tells us of a young physician 
who condemned the old practice of bleeding 
for pleurisy, because the patients so treated 
died. That he had no other treatment to 
recommend was no disproof of his argument. 
But Mr. Sargant does not altogether despair 
ofa remedy. He thinks it might be possible 
to fix a legal limit to fortunes. To the 
objection that the law could not be carried 
out, he replies with an anecdote : 


‘A certain barrister with a seat in the House 
had made himself obnoxious to his party and 
had retired. Long afterwards it wasannounced 
that he had been made a judge; but, in a few 
days, we were told that his proposed appoint- 
ment had been cancelled on account of the 





earlier scandal. I asked a legal friend how it 
was that such a small offence was so long 
remembered, and he replied that another can- 
didate for the judgeship had raked it up.” 
Private interest would enforce the execution 
of the proposed law. If anyone inherited 
£5,000 beyond the legal limit, that £5,000 
would legally belong to somebody else, and 
that somebody else would not fail to press his 
claim. 

The inequality of riches and the treatment 
of the poor are connected topics. Mr. Sar- 
gant defends the English poor law, and pro- 
tests emphatically against Mr. Herbert 
Spencer’s doctrine of non-intervention. ‘‘ Mr. 
Herbert Spencer’s Barbarism”’ is the subject 
and title of one chapter; his ‘ philosophical 
vanity” is exposed in another part of the 
book. It is instructive—if the subject were 
not so serious, we should say amusing—to 
contrast the practical man, full of facts and 
overflowing with sympathy, and the rigid doc- 
trinaire who is represented as ‘‘ founding his 
advice not on experience and observation, but 
on a barren generality of a metaphysical 
kind.” 

A more technical part of social science is 
treated in the essay on ‘‘The Depression of 
Trade.” Mr. Sargant plunges into statistics, 
and emerges with the conclusion that our 
exports in 1885, as compared with 1873, 
have dwindled to less than a half of what 
they should have grown to, account being had 
of the increase of population. They ought 
to have been £487,000,000, they actually 
were £213,000,000. 


‘The falling-off of our exports,” says he, ‘‘is a 
sure indication of the depression of trade: we 
send fewer goods out and we bring fewer pro- 
ductions in. .. . I am aware that the quanti- 
ties of goods we export have not fallen off so 
much as their value because prices have been 
seriously reduced ; but there is no comfort in 
this, since the fall of prices has itself principally 
arisen from the depression of trade.” 


We should have liked a fuller discussion 
of this topic. The writer should have taken 
more pains to show that the unfavourable 
appearances presented by our export trade do 
not belong to the category of what in a 
former work he forcibly called the ‘‘ lies of 
statistics.” On the cognate subject of Free 
Trade it is interesting to know the opinion of 
Mr. Sargant. Citing the authority of Adam 
Smith, he advocates not protection, nor fair 
trade, but retaliation as a means of conquering 
free trade. Referring to a well-known don 
mot, of which Macaulay was the subject, he 
says: ‘‘I have the happiness of being cock- 
sure of one truth—that retaliation is necessary 
to free trade.” 

Another part of the work may be described 
as economical analysis. Seeking the definition 
of capital and other terms, the writer is led 
to draw many useful distinctions. It appears 
to us that these investigations would have 
been more instructive if the writer had not 
attached undue importance to the particular 
definitions which may have recommended them- 
selves to his own use. He is unduly “cock- 
sure’? that he has seized the definition of 
capital. If he had realised that in the quest of 
definitions the hunt, rather than the quarry, 
should be our object, he would have led usa 
better chase. He would not have altogether 
lost sight of ‘‘ social capital,” as distinguished 





by a more powerful analysis from “ indi- 
vidual’s capital.” 

However, it is not to be denied that, so 
far as he goes, Mr. Sargant is a good guide. 
He beguiles an arduous path with pleasant 
detours and new views—now the curious 
information that female domestics in England 
are as numerous as farm-labourers’ wives; 
now the quaint remark that earth-worms are 
not capital. Faithful to his motto, he is 
always interesting and generally instructive. 

F. Y. Epneeworra. 








NEW NOVELS. 


Hithersea Mere. By Lady Augusta Noel. 


In 3 vols. (Macmillan.) 
From a Garret. By May Kendall. (Long- 
mans. ) 


The Fiddler of Lugau. By the author of 
‘The Atelier du Lys.” (Hatchards.) 


Hermosa; or, In the Valley of the Andes. 


By T. E. Martin. In 2 vols. (Sampson 
Low.) 


The Lesters. By F. M. F. Skene. 
vols. (W. H. Allen.) 


Eunice. By the author of “Christie Red- 
fern.” (Hodder & Stoughton.) 


Mere Suzanne. By Katherine 8. Macquoid. 
(S.P.C.K.) 


Beforehand. By L. T. Meade. (Routledge.) 


Tue life of a reviewer of fiction has its 
dreary stretches, and while traversing them 
he is wont to take gloomy, not to say 
pessimistic, views of the future of English 
imaginative literature. Bad novels are apt 
to follow close upon each other’s heels, to 
face the critic not singly but in a terrible 
companionship ; and the task of varying his 
epithets of sad deprecation is a very gloomy 
one. Happily, good novels have occasionally, 
though less frequently, the same aptitude ; 
and I gratefully admit that this week the 
lines have fallen to me in pleasant places. 
Two such books as Hithersea Mere and From 
a Garret are in themselves sufficient to make 
one cheerful, and of the remaining six no 
fewer than four can be read with various 
degrees of pleasure. Surely for such a parcel 
of fiction some gratitude is due. 


I learn from Lady Augusta Noel’s title- 
page that she has written one or two novels ; 
but Hithersea Mere is the first work of hers 
that I have chanced upon, and it has cer- 
tainly made me wish to know its predecessors. 
It is a story of slow movement; but almost 
every page is so rich in quiet reposeful beauty 
that it never occurs to us to wish to hurry, 
because itis so pleasant tolinger. At first we 
are impressed by the beauty only, as we are 
often impressed in a picture simply by the 
effect of lovely line and tender tone; but as 
we read on we feel that there is more than 
beauty in the book—that there is power as 
well, though not the power which startles 
and arrests the imagination, but that which 
slowly yet surely captivates it. What Lady 
Augusta Noel could do with a commandingly 
impressive motif I do not know, because I 
have no means of judging; but it is only the 
lack of such a motif which prevents Hithersea 
Mere from being not merely a good but a 
great novel. Had the author placed such 
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characters as John Mowbray and Hilary Mar- 
ston in situations that would have exhibited 
their full potentialities of action and passion 
we might have had a book which would have 
bitten itself into the memory of the world ; 
and even as it is, they will not soon be for- 
gotten by any reader of Hithersea Mere. Of 
John Mowbray—the narrow-thoughted, strong- 
willed, utterly unsympathetic but, at the 
same time, utterly unselfish clergyman—we 
see, indeed, comparatively little, and Lady 
Augusta Noel does not seem to have taken 
any special pains with the portrait; but he 
remains with us, just in the same way that a 
face, casually seen in a crowd, remains with 
us, we know not why. The portrait of 
Hilary—the child-woman with the frank, 
brave, boyish ways on the outside of her being, 
and inside the woman’s heart which bears 
victoriously even the pain that kills—is a 
much more elaborate and carefully studied 
piece of work; but it is not over-elaborated 
or over-studied—the figure is never any- 
thing but intensely alive for us. The story of 
those sad later days, in which Hilary loses 
for ever the unconscious joy of living but 
finds her soul, is rich in that true human 
pathos which is not merely harrowing and, 
therefore, enervating, but bracing and strenu- 
ous. Equally living and real, though in 
every way subordinate to Hilary, are the 
brothers Heathcote—the fussy, good-natured, 
talkative Dick, and the blind sailor Geoffrey, 
with his violoncello and his tender gentle 
ways and his sad loyalty to the memory of 
the woman who had deserted him in that 
hour of supreme need when the world 
suddenly became dark to him. Rhona Somer- 
ville and Adrian Mowbray are, I think, a 
little less distinct in outline ; but if we do not 
see them quite as clearly we apprehend them 
as truly, and it is this vital apprehension 
rather than clearly defined vision which is 
the chief essential of imaginative satisfaction. 
So much for Lady Augusta Noel’s characters. 
A word or two must be given to their sur- 
roundings, which are painted with equal 
truth and beauty. The peculiar quality of 
the often desolate but never altogether 
unlovely flat country of eastern England 
is wonderfully rendered ; and, though George 
Mason did not deal with this order of land- 
scape, the general effect of the book is very 
similar to the general effect of most of 
his pictures. Mr. Quilter says of these pic- 
tures that 


‘*they give us truly what is almost unknown in 
English painting—the combination of figure 
and landscape; not landscape with figures in 
it, not figures with landscape behind them, but 
the two in just relation and subordination to 
each other.” 


This is a true description of Hithersea Mere. 
To say that it is a lovely book is to use an 
epithet which schoolgirls have vulgarised by 


all ignoble use; but it is the right epithet 
here. 


I have not yet read That Very Mab, of 
which Miss May Kendall was part author; 
but I am told by competent judges that it was 
an exceedingly clever book. It is certain 
that there is something very much better 
than cleverness in the pages of From a Garret. 
The impression left by mere cleverness is t0 
often that of sounding brass and tinkling 
cymbal, which irritates us and sets our teeth 





on edge. In this book we listen to ‘‘the 
still sad music of humanity .. . of ample 
power to chasten and subdue.” From a 
Garret is not a novel, but 9 series of sketches 
of life in East London, written with intense 
and penetrating human sympathy, and bearing 
witness everywhere either to intimate per- 
sonal knowledge, or to that quick imaginative 
vision which is hardly less trustworthy. It 
is a book with a wonderful air of reality 
about it. The writer has got a grip of the 
heart of the actual, even if the gross palpable 
body of fact be wanting. If the Recluse 
to whom these sketches are attributed has 
not lived he ought to have lived; and so 
ought Racketts, and the Curate, and Roger, 
and the Scholar, and Sally, and the Man with 
a Career. Their stories are truer than 
Whitaker's Almanack and the tables of mor- 
tality, because they are nearer to the centre 
and core of things. This truthfulness is 
emphasised and, as it were, thrown into 
relief by the sketch of the pompous Alder- 
man, who is a director of the tram company 
that employs Racketts. This, we feel at 
once, is not true in the same way, perhaps 
because the hand which painted his portrait 
eould not possibly be guided by the vital 
sympathy that is essential to all-round, vital 
veracity. There is, however, no other such 
lapse. The story of the childhood of the Re- 
cluse is perfect—finely individualised, and yet 
so true to universal child nature that everyone 
will feel that he is reading bits from his own 
history. The literary reminiscences will 
bring back to all of us the happy time when 
a book was to us what it can never be again ; 
and who is there that has not something in 
his experience answering to the incident of 
the little lad sitting up in bed and saying 
aloud that he hated God just to see if any- 
thing would happen? This outburst and the 
subsequent fear that he had committed the 
unpardonable sin are wonderfully true to the 
implicit faith, the spiritual temerity, and the 
keen, tormenting conscience of childhood; 
but, indeed, there is not in the whole sketch 
a single unreal sentence. And what shall I 
say of such stories as that of Roger’s pathetic 
romance, or of the gratitude of the little 
neglected ‘‘ marchioness” of a poor lodging- 
house to the one friend who had been kind to 
her? Ihave no space to speak of them as 
they deserve; but either of them, were there 
nothing else in the book worth reading, 
would make From a Garret a thing of price, 
and the latter—the story of Sally—is of 
quite unique beauty. The volume has other 
attractions than those of mere charming 
narrative. Miss May Kendall never sets her- 
self to be didactic; but here and there 
we come across a bright, wise, fructifying 
sentence which we are not likely to forget, 
and there is a little discourse on two kinds 
of love which is a real word of illumination. 


The author of ‘‘ The Atelier du Lys ”’ never 
disappoints us, and The Fiddler of Lugau is 
a very pretty, graceful, and interesting story. 
The period is the close of the lest or the 
beginning of the present century when 
Napoleon was ravaging the continent ; the place 
is a quaint, old-fashioned German town ; and 
the principal characters are the four musicians— 
Goda, the Stadtpfeiffer ; Niike, the organist of 
the Marienkirche ; Herr van der Gheyn, who 
plays the carillon, and for whom there is no 


music but that of his bells; and his nephew 
Felix van der Gheyn, whom he is training to 
be his successor, but whose heart beats only 
when the bow of the violin evokes melody 
and harmony from the magic strings. Felix 
is a worshipping disciple of Géde, who, 
though looked down upon by everybody, is 
the one man of genius in the little town—the 
one man who can create, and who, though the 
world of the actual presses heavily upon 
him, finds his true life in an ideal world of 
sound. But Herr van der Gheyn is jealous for 
his beloved bells, and the rupture between the 
uncle and the nephew arising from the dis- 
covery by the one of the errant love of the 
other is a fine tragic situation. Another such 
situation arises out of the envious malice 
which the empty-brained Nike, whose musical 
reputation is based on skilful theft, feels 
towards the simple-minded Godda; and the 
story from beginning to end is full of quick 
life and movement. Gdida is a character who 
could have been conceived only by a writer 
endowed with true sympathetic comprehension 
of the nature of the creative artist. 


Hermosa is an odd kind of literary mongrel. 
It is neither a novel proper nor a book of 
travels proper, but something between the 
two; and it succeeds in missing the interest 
of the one and the trustworthiness of the 
other. People who read for information will 
be irritated by their inability to say where 
the fact ends and the fiction begins; people 
who read for entertainment will resent the 
long passages of topographical and other 
details which smother the story. The writer 
gives at the heads of his chapters synopses of 
their contents. Here is one of them: 

‘‘The framework of the house—Building, De- 
scription of house—Difficulties of building up 
mud walls—Ignominious failure—The log 
house — Sowing — Hunting guanacos — Their 
habits— Another herd—A Puma—Habits of the 
Felis concolor—A ravine, a gorge, and a lake— 
Ducks, chinchillas, and hares—The boiling 
stream.” 

This is really terrible. Of course there may 
be eccentric people who read novels in order 
to acquaint themselves with the habits of the 
Felis concolor, and to them Hermosa may be 
commended ; but let others beware. 


Mrs. Henry Wood in her very young days 
succeeded in the feat of writing a teetotal 
novel that was interesting as a mere story ; 
but F. M. F. Skene is not Mrs. Henry Wood. 
The Lesters is a very dull book, unnatural in 
manner, and so exaggerated in matter that 
even as a Brobdingnagian temperance lecture 
it must surely be a failure. 


Eunice is a very bright and pretty story, 
with a strong American flavour. There 
is, perhaps, a rather too decided tendency in 
the direction of goody-goodiness, mainly mani- 
fested in the rather morbid anxiety which 
everybody feels for the condition of every- 
body else’s soul; but there is a large audience 
who will not feel this feature to be objection- 
able, and there is certainly nothing else to 
object to. The characters are well indi- 
vidualised, and Mrs. Stone is really good. 


Mere Suzanne is the title of only one of 
half-a-dozen stories which Mrs. Macquoid has 
collected together. There is no need to say 
much about the book. Mrs. Macquoid’s 





writing is always graceful and workmanlike ; 
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and, though these sketches—for they are little 


more—are very slight, they provide very 
pleasant reading. 


Beforehand does not belong to a high class 
of art; but it is an exceedingly good specimen 
of the class to which it does belong. It is, 
indeed, one of the best of the short stories 
that depend for their interest entirely upon 
ingenious plot-construction which has appeared 
since the death of Hugh Conway. The idea 
of a murder being seen beforehand in a vision 
may not be new, though I have no distinct 
recollection of any previous acquaintance with 
it; but it is utilised here with real skill and 
freshness. J. A. Noste. 








GIFT BOOKS. 
Bonnie Prince Charlie. By E. A. Henty. 
(Blackie.) Mr. Henty is one of those few writers, 
either for boys or men, whose style improves the 
more they write. Bonnie Prince Charlie is a book 
for boys, very much as Quentin Durward is, and, 
it is to be hoped, always will be, a book for boys ; 
that is to say it is a historical romance of the 
best quality. As its name indicates, it deals 
with Jacobite intrigues and the Jacobite rising 
in 1745. But Mr. Henty, with the help of 
Ronald Leslie, a sort of Scotch Japhet in search 
of a father, succeeds very skilfully in introducing 
into his story the old connexion between Scot- 
land and France. Ronald’s adventures on French 
ground are even better than his hair-breadth 
escapes in Scotland. Then Mr. Henty, by his 
portraits of Malcolm Anderson, a fighting (and 
occasionally drinking) Scotch soldier of the Bala- 
fré type, and his douce brother the bailie, has 
accomplished the task (a very difficult one for an 
Englishman) of reproducing old Scotch humour 
as illustrated by character. Mr. Henty has 
written many more sensational stories than 


Bonnie Prince Charlie, but never a more artistic 
one, 


THE first glimpse of Miss Palgrave’s Pictorial 
Geography of the British Isles (S. P. C. K.) 
provokes a longing for a map to accompany it. 
In truth it is designed to accompany a map, 
and a more useful adjunct to a geography 
lesson cannot be desired. It consists of about 
150 woodcuts of the most notable headlands, 
mountains, bridges, cathedrals, and the like to 
be found in great Britain and Ireland. Some 
of these are charming, the Strid, for instance, 
and Glencoe. Happy is the child allowed to 
look at and be catechised on all these beautiful 
parts of its native land. The letter-press is 
even more carefully written and arranged. The 
aid of geology and physical geography is called 
in to enlarge the pupil’s mind, and a keen 
appreciation of scenery as interpreted by our 
greatest poets is inculcated in every page. 
Statistics are judiciously introduced. Green, 
Ramsay, and Geikie are laid under contribution 
together with Tennyson, Wordsworth, and 
Macaulay. The study of geography should 
henceforth be a recreation instead of a toil, 
banishing the repulsive lists of towns and bays 
with which we were nauseated as children. 
Miss Palgrave has caught the modern mode 
of looking at a landscape, and manages to 
make our mountains and coasts, lakes and 
rivers, old castles and great industrial towns, 
at once picturesque and faithful representations 
of the wealth of beauty which England possesses 
im town and country alike. 


The Fugitives : or, the Tyrant Queen of Mada- 
gascar, by R. M. Ballantyne (Nisbet), is a very 
clever and successful attempt to utilise for the 
purposes of juvenile fiction the persecutions of 
Converts to Christianity in Madagascar in the 

sinning and middle of the present century. 





There is plenty of adventure in the shape of im- 
prisonment and combats with men and animals, 
and a negro and a sailor between them supply a 
comic element of the best quality. Mr. Ballan- 
tyne has carefully mastered his geography, and 
does not thrust his knowledge too offensively 
before his boy readers. He also introduces a 
mysterious and helpful stranger, who turns out 
to be the Moses of a band of the persecuted 
Malagasis, quite in the Jules Verne style. 
Everything considered, this is one of the best 
stories even Mr. Ballantyne has published. 


Unele Ivan, by M. Bramston (National Society’s 
Depository), is a delightfully and simply told story, 
suited less for girls than for young ladiesold enough 
to look upon a happy and romantic marriage as the 
consummation most devoutly to be wished for in 
life. Russian nihilism is very skilfully introduced 
into an English country home ; and a spyis cleverly 
defeated by girls, aided by a Tory clergyman. 
Uncle Ivan, most amiable and domestic of uncles 
and conspirators, is, of course, the hero of the 
story; but the girl whom he marries is, if possible, 
even better drawn. Aunt Plummer is a very 
good example of the irritating, strict, and stupid 
relative, who is invariably, in tiction, left in charge 
of children, and invariably gets into difficulties. 

Chivalric Days; Stories of Courtesy and 
Courage in the Olden Times. By E. 8. Brooks. 
(Blackie.) It is somewhat early in the world’s 
history to look for the word “ chivalry ” in the 
doings of Queen Nitocris (2500 B.c ), but noble 
purposes and bold deeds have existed in all 
ages. Mr. Brooks dwells on some of these in a 
series of historical novelettes for the edification 
of boys and girls. We should prefer a simpler 
narration, but certain boys and girls seem to 
exist who like the great characters of history 
to be brought before them in an entourage of 
imaginary pages, slaves and the like, with the 
customary garnishing of ‘“‘ Thou impudent 
churl!” ‘‘How now! no jokes with me!” 
and the rest of it. Such phrases, however, in the 
story of Nitocris as “‘ at thirteen Nita was really 
quite a young lady’; Pharaoh was ‘‘ bored” ; 
and the calling a tabie spread for an evening 
meal (2500 B.c.) ‘‘a tea-table,” jar on every 
cultivated ear. For the rest, several of the 
illustrations in this book are very pretty. 

Walter Morris, by F. E. Reade (S. P.C. K.), is a 
story of a boy who is naturally rebellious of dis- 
position, and, being too tightly reined in by an 
uncle, breaks loose, runs from home, to be, of 
course, finally brought back to religion and duty. 
It is above the average of stories of the kind, and 
is both well constructed and well written. Walter 
Morris and Jim, his companion in mischief and 
wmisfortune, are manifestly drawn from the life. 


Stories of Uld Renown. By Ascott R. Hope. 
(Blackie.) This is a collection of some “ good old 
stories” not too much modernised to have lost 
their charm. The stories are excellently brief, 
and the little reader can begin a new tale before 
he is weary of the old one. The full-page illustra- 
tions, by Gordon Browne, are a little disappointing, 
but the sketches (with which the book is full) are 
distinctly humourous. We are only sorry to miss 
the charming women faces with which Gordon 
Browne has spoilt us in other books. 


The War of the Axe; or, Adventures in South 
Africa. By J. Percy Groves, (Blackie.) A 
schoolboy story of the regular type carries the 
hero across the sea through the inevitable 
storm to the Cape. Hunting scenes and 
skirmishes with Kaffirs succeed. Without any 
special purpose, this book is neither better nor 


worse than many another story of the same 
kind. 


From the Bench to the Battle, by Lady Dun- 
boyne (8. P. C. K.), relates the love-story of a 
youth who leaves the carpenter’s bench and 
fights at Kassassin. The sentiment is too 
exalted for most youths who begin life as 


carpenters’ apprentices, and the offer of the 
prizes for plans of a town hall and law courts 
would not tempt many architects to compete. 
But the story will please little folk. 


In Hooks of Steel, by Crona Temple (S. P.C. K.), 
we have a capital mélange of self-indulgence, selt- 
sacrifice, yachting, Highland scenery and Highland 
pride. The main object of the story is to show 
the conversion of Mr. Montrose, a wealthy man— 
neither better nor worse than most wealthy men 
—from a lazy egotism to active altruism, with 
the help of a great misfortune and a few accidents 
besides. The best and most lifelike figures in the 
story, however, are Manus Ravie, his drunken and 
unscrupulous father Hector, and his magnanimous 
sweetheart Bell. 


In Cheviots Glens, by Jane T. Stoddart (Edin- 
burgh : Oliphant, Anderson, & Ferrier), is, apart 
from its gipsies and its clergymen, a readable story 
of border life, containing one or two really strong 
characters, and not devoid of humour. The love- 
making is skilfully managed; and Peter Thors- 
brooke—a sort of Dandie Dinmont, who has given 
up head-breaking and litigation for politics and 
letters in newspapers airing his grievances—is as 
good a character as has recently figured in genuine 
Scotch fiction. Miss (?) Stoddart would probably 
do even better than she has done here were she 
to allow herself, or be allowed by circumstances 
or publishers, to write without an eye for religious 
or ethical effects. 


Adam’s Gorlake’s Will, by C. E. M. (S. P. C. K.), 
is a good story for good people just emerging 
from their teens, rather than for good children in 
the ordinary sense of the word. As may well be 
understood, it is not so much the story of a will 
as the story of an attempt to upset a will. There 
is a worthy young man, Arthur Gorlake by name, 
who is for a time under a cloud, because he is 
believed to have obtained a competence by foul 
means ; and there is a not less worthy man, 
Captain Hilton, who expected the competence, 
an for atime disbelieved, like other people, in 
Arthur’s policy, because he did not understand 
his character. These two, and Carry, Arthur’s 
sister, with her unfulfilled romance, are admir- 
ably sketched. This story is too long and too 
loosely put together ; otherwise, it is deserving 
of high commendation. 


Hawbrook Farm; or, Esther Gaunt’s Wooing, 
by Laura M. Lane(S. P. C. K.), is an excellent 
story with an excellent moral. The plot is a 
slender thread which winds round the subjects 
of association farming. Naturally, a lady need 
not know much about that; but Esther ‘“ tell- 
ing herself, as she walked home, that the 
solitariness of ‘old maidism’ was as nothing 
compared to the humiliation of winning a 
husband by stratagem,”’ and in the intensity of 
her maidenly pride almost losing her lover, is a 
careful study, and one which the venerable 
Society does well to show to many country 
girls. We shall not tell the dénowement, but 
advise all whom it may concern to read the 
book for themselves. 


In Christ’s Service, » Story for Soldiers, by 
E. Garrett (S. P. C. K ), is, as may be gathered 
from its title, a touching recital of duty and 
affection spiritualised. The scene is laid first 
in England and then in Afghanistan; the 
sketches of Indian life are carefully drawn, 
and the book is in every way a worthy example 
of the excellent literature which the old Church 
Society is now so laudably circulating. 


The Best Book, By the author of ‘ Higher 
and Higher.” (S.P.C.K.) This does not 
contain much of a story; but, after relating the 
fact of a Bible being presented to the Queen at 
her coronation, proceeds to press the study of 
the Bible upon the young. They are introduced 
to several historical episodes, which are 
| pleasantly told, the Massacre of St. Bartholomew 
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and the like; while the structure of the English 
Bible is carefully explained. 


THERE are as many startling incidents as 
ever in Rev. E. N. Hoare’s Fowholt, and the 
Light that burned There. (8. P. C.K.) Arun- 
away carriage, a desperate accident in an iron 
foundry, and a narrow escape from drowning 
on the Goodwin Sands, are surely enough for 
one story. But that story is well told; and the 
lesson that cheerfulness and uprightness are 
great blessings, though an old one, is none the 
worse for being inculcated afresh. 


Miss ANNETTE LysTER has produced a pretty 
tale in Out in the Cold. (S.P.C.K.) Itshows 
how one good-natured, earnest child in a 
family can exercise a good influence on all 
with whom she comes in contact, unite angry 
brothers and sisters, and create happiness 
wherever she goes. 


In Great Truths and Holy Lives, by Elinor 
Lewis (S. P. C. K.), the deeper lessons of daily 
religion are earnestly insisted upon in a series 
of chapters addressed to young women’s classes, 
mothers’ meetings, and the like. These are 
plain and homely, but striking in their use of 
appropriate anecdotes and illustrations; and 
they seem exactly suited for the use of those 
for whom they are designed, avoiding alike the 
fatal errors of writing down to the poor and of 
writing over their comprehension. 


Ir was a happy idea to publish the lives of 
half-a-dozen Mission Heroes (S. P. C. K.) in the 
form of tracts. These give the chief lessons 
taught by the noble lives of such men as 
Bishops Patteson, Cotton, and Selwyn. Their 
circulation will greatly benefit the cause of 
missions. 


Aunt Hesba’s Charge. By E. I. Lysaght. 
(Blackie.) This well-written book tells how a 
maiden aunt is softened by the influence of two 
Indian children, who are unexpectedly left 
upon her hands. Miss Lysaght’s style is bright 
and pleasant. 


A Tale of a Country Village, by 8. E. Bryans 
(S. P. C. K.), is intended primarily for mothers’ 
meetings. This would make a capital book for 
a village library. 

Was hea Fool? By Julia Goddard. (8. P.C.K.) 
A pretty story of forgiveness of great wrongs, 
written in Miss Goddard’s best manner. It is 
needless to recommend this little book. 


WE have received the bound volume for 
1887 of the monthly magazine, Jilustrations, 
conducted by Mr. Francis George Heath. 
(W. Kent & Co.) The varied character of its 
contents is well shown by the index, which is 
thus classified: Amusement, Art, Biography, 
Economy, Invention, Literature, Science. Some 
of the articles are attractively fresh, both 
in subject and in treatment. The woodcuts, 
which number four hundred, are none the 
less effective for being rather rough. Alto- 
gether, we venture to congratulate Mr. Heath 
on his conduct of a magazine which, by its direct 
appeal to popular (though not vulgar) tastes, 
and by its low price, emphatically deserves to 
be supported. 








NOTES AND NEWS. 


THE first two volumes of Mr. W. L. Newman’s 
long-expected work on the Politics of Aristotle 
will be published by the Clarendon Press before 
the end of the present month. The Introduc- 
tion forms a volume by itself, while the second 
volume will contain two prefatory essays, 
besides the two first books of the text, with 
critical and explanatory notes. Probably two 
— volumes will be required to complete the 
WOrk, 





Messrs. CAssEti & Co. announce for publi- 
cation this month] an ‘illustrated edition of 
what we venture gto describe as Mr. Rider 
Haggard’s best{work—ing Solomon’s Mines. 
The illustrations will consist of full-page 
drawings by Mr. Walter Paget. 


For some time past it has been known that 
a new edition of Chamber’s Encyclopaedia was 
in preparation. The original edition, begun in 
1858 and completed in 1868, underwent 
repeated correction from time to time under the 
superintendence of the original editor, the late 
Dr. Andrew Findlater. But the new edition— 
which has been entrusted to Mr. David Patrick 
as general editor, with a large staff of perma- 
nent assistants—will be substantially a new 
work, though founded upon the same lines as 
the old. The greater part of the articles have 
been entirely rewritten, and all have been 
scrupulously verified and revised. While the 
total amount of space is not appreciably 
increased, many fresh articles have been added 
and others have been expanded in accordance 
with the change of times. Particular attention 
has been paid to both colonial and American 
subjects. Most of the latter have been 
entrusted to American writers; and special 
paragraphs have been added to many articles 
where the American point of view is of import- 
ance. The number of maps has been augmented. 
Most of the illustrations are entirely new, 
and those of plants have been specially 
engraved from photographs. The extent to 
which recourse has been had to acknowledged 
authorities may be inferred from the names 
appended to some of the articles in the first 
volume. ‘ Addison” is written by Mr. W. J. 
Courthope. ‘‘ Africa,” by Prof. A. H. Keane; 
‘‘ Agriculture,” by Prof. Wallace, of Edinburgh; 
‘* Alphabet,”” by Canon Isaac Taylor; ‘‘ Alps,” 
by Prof. James Geikie; ‘‘ Anthropology,” by 
Mr. Grant Allen; ‘‘ Archaeology,” by Mr. 
Joseph Anderson; “ Aristotle,” by Mr. David 
Ritchie; ‘‘ Art,” by Prof. W. M. Conway; 
‘** Asia,” by Prince Kropotkine; *‘ Association 
of Ideas,” by Dr. Bain; ‘‘ Assyria,” by Mr. W. 
St. Chad Boscawen; ‘‘ Atlantic Ocean,” by Mr. 
John Murray, of the Challenger; ‘‘ Atom,” 
by Prof. Tait; ‘‘Bacon,” by Mr. Sidney L. 
Lee ; and ‘‘ Bacon,” by Messrs. D. andT. Steven- 
son. In addition, other articles have been 
subjected to the revision of specialists—such as 
“Animal Worship, to Mr. E. B. Tylor; 
‘Aryans,’ to Prof. Max Miller; and 
‘* Basques,” to Prince L.-L. Bonaparte and 
Prof. Julien Vinson. The work will be issued 
by Messrs. Lippincott in Philadelphia, simul- 
taneously with its appearance here. Weunder- 
stand that the first volume—corresponding with 
the first volume of the former edition, from A to 
BEL—will be published in March of next 
year, while the remaining volumes will follow 
one another speedily. 


Pror. ANTONIO FAVARO, of Padua, has been 
charged by the Italian Government with the 
supervision of a new and complete edition of 
the works of Galileo. He would be glad to 
receive information of any letters or writings 
of the great astronomer which may be in 
England, in public or private libraries; and he 
has officially authorised Mr. A. W. Thibandeau, 
of 18, Green Street, St. Martin’s Place, W.C., 
to receive any communication and to defray 
any expenses incurred. 


THE proposed statute for founding an honour 
school of modern languages at Oxford was 
rejected in Congregation on Tuesday last, the 
number of votes—which was exceptionally large 
—being equal (ninety-two) on either side. On 


Thursday next, November 10, the statute regu- 
lating the loan of MSS. and books from the 
Bodleian will again come up for discussion in 
Congregation. 


Mr, ELuior STock a nounces a print of a 


little known chap-book which was widely read 
towards the end of the last century in Scot- 
land, entitled An Account of Mr. Mazxwell, 
Laird of O’Coul: his appearance after death to 
Mr. Ogilvie, a minister of the present estab- 
lishment at Inverwick, three miles east from 
Dunbar. 


Messrs. WARD & DowNEyY will publish this 
month the following, each in three volumes : 
A Prince of the Blood, by Mr. James Payn; 
One Maid’s Mischief, by Mr. G. Manville 
Fenn; The Nun’s Curse, by Mrs. Riddell; 
and also The Diamond Lens, by Mr. Fitzjames 
O’Brien, and Luck at the Diamond Field, by Mr. 
Dalrymple J. Belgrave. 


Tue English Publishing Company will issue 
early next month a volume entitled, My 
Tour Eastward, by Mr. E. H. Riches. It will 
include an account of a cruisein the Mediter- 
ranean and visits paid to Egypt, Constanti- 
nople, &c. 


Messrs. D. Lotnuror & Co., of Boston, 
U.S., are about to issue an American edition of 
Mr. W. Canton’s A Lost Epic, and other Poems, 
recently published by Messrs. Blackwood. 


The Seal of the Snake: a Secret in Seven 
Coils, will be the title of, Grant & Co.’s forth- 
coming Christmas number, which is the four. 
teenth in which Mr. R. E. Francillon has taken 
a prominent part. 


Life in the Riviera is the title of a new 
journal which will make its appearance at Nice 
on Saturday, December 3, and will be pub- 
lished weekly during the winter season. It is 
devoted to social and political life and issued in 
connexion with Life, of London. 


THE Queen has been pleased to become the 
patron of the Selden Society. 


AT the opening meeting of the Royal Society 
of Literature for the current session, Mr. 
Mackenzie Bell will read a paper on ‘‘ Crabbe 
and Beckford.” 


THE current number of the Indian Magazine 
(Kegan Paul, Trench & Co.) contains a report 
of the annual meeting of the Gujarat Vernacu- 
lar Society, which was held at Ahmadabad 
last August. This society was founded so long 
ago as 1848, for the purpose of encouraging 
vernacular literature in Gujarathi—one of the 
two principal languages spoken in the Bombay 
presidency. The library of the society now 
numbers 1,026 volumes, of which 149 are school 
booksand juvenileliterature. In the past year, the 
society has circulated 1000 copies of a Gujarathi 
translation of Mr. Herbert Spencer’s Education, 
and has arranged for translations of Mr. 
Smiles’s Character and Sir W. W. Hunter's 
Indian Empire. During the ten years ending 
1884, the total number of books in Gujarathi 
published in the Bombay presidency has been 
2,367, of which 1,659 were original works, 251 
translations, and 457 republications. Except 
in the last class, these figures compare favour- 
able with those of Mahrathi publications, for 
the greater literary activity of the Maratha 
Brahmans is compensated for by the Gujarathi- 
speaking Parsis. 








MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 


THE Expositor for November offers a fait 
compromise between the critical and the popular 
standard of ‘‘ exposition.” As usual, it gives 
a wide extension to the range of exegesis. 
Hence Prof. Milligan can discourse in a more 
genial tone than one or two of his colleagues 
on the origin of the Christian ministry ; a0 
Dr. Taylor, with an academic ‘“ dryness” 





os to scholars, on the ‘‘ Didaché” and 
Justin Martyr. Prof. Beet, with a not mis- 
placed seriousness, restates on exegeti¢ 
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grounds the orthodox doctrine upon ‘‘ Christ 
Crucified and Risen’; while on both sides the 
number is fenced in by curiously contrasting Old 
Testament articles. One bears the name of Dr. 
Ives Curtiss, of Chicago, and is a brief criticism, 
addressed to the popular ear, of modern recasts 
of the history of Israel, earnest, fair-minded, 
but wanting in subtlety and in humour; the 
other, that of Dr. A. B. Davidson, is a survey 
of the Book of Proverbs in the Revised Version, 
brimming over with a humour which is some- 
times out of place, and may mislead the unwary 
student—notice, for instance, the concluding 
paradox, which we commend not to English 
but to German Bible students. 


In Blackwood this month the most remarkable 
aper is that on ‘‘ Montrose and the Covenant 
of 1638.” The writer’s view of the political 
conduct of Montrose will strike most readers as 
novel, but his position is powerfully argued. 
An article, entitled ‘‘ Captured Brides in Far 
Cathay,” gives an interesting account of the 
survival of primitive marriage customs among 
the barbarous races of China, and of the traces 
of such customs in the traditions and language 
of the civilised Chinese. The book-notices in 
“ The Old Saloon” are as usual good, and per- 
haps a little more lively than usual. The 
article might have been headed ‘‘ Some Books 
of Personal Gossip.” The volumes reviewed 
are the Thackeray letters, Mr. Ruskin’s Hortus 
Inclusus, Dr. Wendell Holmes’s Hundred Days 
in Europe, and—rather maliciously included in 
this group—Mr. R. L. Stevenson’s Underwoods. 
Sir T. Martin contributes translations of 
Schiller’s poem ‘‘ The Ring of Polycrates”’ and 
“The Cranes of Ibycus.” The number contains 
also, besides two political articles, a readable 
paper by Lord Lamington on “‘ The Castle of 
Vincigliata”; and a story, intended to be 
tragic, entitled ‘‘ The Dragon-tree of Telde.” 








IN MEMORIAM, 


EDWARD THRING. 


Loven father of the schoolboy multitude, 
Friend of their short swift ages passed away, 
Guide of their labour, champion of their play, 
Who dared for zeal of noble masterhood 
To stand alone, a rock above the flood 
Of easy acquiescence, and gainsay 
The dazzling bright ambitions of to-day 
That tempt to learning’s heights the scholar brood, 
Thy presence fails for solace or command, 
Thy soul is ours, thou great schoolmaster king ; 
Still father of thy children fatherless. 
Unto thy voice of cheer the children press, 
And hearts that honour truth in every land 
Beat fast for names of Uppingham and Thring. 


H. D. RAWNSLEY. 
Uppingham : Oct. 27, 1887. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


ANCIENT ETHNOLOGY. 
Bromley, Kent: Oct. 31, 1837. 

During the spring I made a series of casts at 
Thebes from the portraits of foreign races on 
the Egyptian monuments, the British Associa- 
tion assisting the work by a small grant. This 
series is now on view in the room of the 
Palestine Exploration Fund, in the Science 
Department at South Kensington; and it will 
remain there until the end of this year. It 
comprises about 150 casts, of nearly all the 
races known to the Egyptians. These are fully 
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labelled and arranged, and supply a mass of 
genuine material for ethnological shesrealion, 


For the convenience of study I have also 
taken a set of photographs from the casts, on a 
uniform seale, and in the best light for each 
separately. These plates, which belong to the 
British Association, I have put in the hands of 
Mr. Browning-Hogg, 75 High Street, Bromley, 
Kent. His charge for printing copies is 2s. 3d. 
per dozen, if a selection is made from a loose 
set; or 45s. for the whole set of 190, mounted 
on sheets of parchment paper with printed 
titles. He will print copies as they are re- 
quired ; and I hope that this series will help 
the scientific study of early races. The object 
in placing them thus at public disposal at cost 
price has been to assist students without in- 
curring a heavy expense for publication. 

W. M. FiLivpers PETRIE. 








A HITTITE SYMBOL, 
Oxford: Oct, 23, 1887, 

I have recently received impressions of a 
remarkable haematite seal from Asia Minor, 
now for sale at Constantinople. The under- 
surface is engraved, the design bearing a 
striking likeness to that on a haematite seal 
found at Yizghid and now in the British 
Museum, of which an account has been given 
by Mr. Budge in the Proceedings of the Society 
of Biblical Archaeology for November 1886, In 
fact, the designs upon the two seals are 
identical except in the following respects. First 
of all, the new seal, though rather smaller 
than that from Yizghid, has inserted in the 
outer circle of figures four new figures 
between the solar disk and the picture of a 
tree, one of the figures being seated; making 
amends for this, however, by omitting a 
standing figure on the left-hand side of a repre- 
sentation of the Hittite boot, and on the oppo- 
site side of the latter substituting a rosette for 
a triangle. Secondly, the new seal has three 
circles of figures instead of only two, the 
intermediate circle consisting of rosettes 
alternating with a peculiar symbol about which 
I shall speak presently. In the centre or 
third circle the new seal has three hieroglyphs 
(one of them being the well-known Hittite 
glove) in place of the six which appear on the 
Yiizghid seal. Putting the two seals side by 
side, it is impossible to resist the conviction 
that they belong to the same age and locality, 
if not to the same engraver. 

Now the Louvre has lately acquired five 
Hittite or Asianic seals, discovered at Aidin, 
casts of which have been kindly forwarded to 
me by M. Heuzey. One of these is of the 
same shape as the two seals I have been de- 
scribing and the under-surfaceis ornamented with 
two circles of figures divid ed from one another 
by the rope-pattern. The figures in the outer 
circle remind one of those on the Y‘izghid seal ; 
those in the centre consist of three Hittite 
hieroglyphs (one of them the glove and another 
a symbol which occurs in the central circle of 
the Yfizghid seal), while at their side stand 
representations of a triangle and of the peculiar 
symbol I have mentioned before. Another of 
the seals from Aidin represents the same two 
symbols at the back of a deity, with a staff or 
battle-axe in the hand and “‘tip-tilted ” boots 
on the feet, who stands on the back of a horse. 

But it is not only Yazghid in Kappadokia 
and Aidin in Lydia that have furnished us with 
these two curious symbols; a magnificent 
haematite seal, obtained by Mr. Greville Chester 
last winter from Tarsos, presents us with them 
likewise. They seem to have been an engraver’s 
mark, which characterised Hittite seals in Asia 
Minor, like the ‘‘ swastika” on the early pottery 
of Cyprus. Their extension through Asia Minor 
testifies to the extension of Hittite influence, 
and will in future be a sure indication that the 
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origin. 

The triangle is found not unfrequently in the 
Hittite inscriptions. The other symbol is also 
met with on two of M. Schlumberger’s Hittite 
seals (Procee’ings of the Soc. of Bibl. Arch., 
Feb., 1884, Nos. 13, 14). A comparison of the 
different forms assumed by it enables me to 
explain its origin. 

It is simply a picture of the knotted girdle 
worn round the waist. That this is the case 
will be obvious to anyone who will turn to 
plates 331 and 332 in Perrot and Chipiez’s 
Histoire de VArt, vol. iv., where sculptured 
figures from Eyuk are represented. The 
knotted girdles round the waists of the figures 
have precisely the same shape as the symbol 
whose origin we are in search of. 

In one case, however, the knotted girdle 
takes the form of the crux ansata, the Egyptian 
symbol of life. I believe, therefore, that it 
gives us the clue to the origin of this mysterious 
symbol. It would have denoted the knotted 
girdle worn by the primitive Egyptian over 
the seat of life. Some of the figures in the 
tomb of Ti of the Fifth Dynasty wear no other 
article of clothing. 

I will conclude this letter with a few 
words on the picture of the Hittite boot, 
which on the Yisghid and ‘‘ Constanti- 
nople”’ seals is placed on the apex of the 
ideograph which represents ‘‘ a king,” and has 
attached to it a short line denoting the end of a 
paragraph. The boot is frequently combined 
with a symbol which Mr. Boscawen has shown 
is a picture of the eyebrow, and, as has long 
been recognised, must in the inscriptions ex- 
press the idea of superiority. At Boghaz Keui 
the priest who supports the winged solar disk 
on his head stands on the boot, suggesting the 
inference that the boot denotes what is below, 
or the earth. On one of M. Schlumberger’s 
seals the ‘‘eyebrow ” and the ‘‘ boot” are 
written in front of a deity who stands on the 
back of an animal, in another they take his 

lace. Itis difficult not to believe that they 
io represent the ideas of ‘‘ above and below,” 
or ‘‘ heaven and earth.” The conclusion is con- 
firmed by a passage in an inscription from Car- 
chemish (Wright’s Empire of the Hittites, pl. xi., 
fig. 4) where we have what I should read ‘‘ he 
that is below and he that is above,” the two 
hieroglyphs being coupled together by the ass’s 
head. I may add that elsewhere the head of 
an ass seems to interchange with a circular 
hieroglyph which probably denotes the con- 
junction, as in one of the Carchemish texts 
(Wright, pl. x.,1. 3), where the king is called, 
as I fancy, ‘‘the Carchemishian and the 
Hittite.” A. H, Sayce, 








EARLY HEBREW MSS, OF THE OLD TESTAMENT. 
Cambridge: Oct. 31, 1887. 


Dr. W. Robertson Smith, Librarian to this 
University, has in his private collection a 
Hebrew MS. of the Old Testament of an 
age certainly earlier than 1142. This MS, 
is of considerable interest in more than one 
way, and especially as being the means of 
convincing the dullest understanding that the 
date (856) assigned to MS. Mm. 56.27 (No. 
xii. of my Catalogue), belonging to this 
library, is the correct one, and that, therefore, 
this MS. is older than the Babylonian Codex. 
Of course, to a real palaeographer, who (like 
a poet) must be born, there is no need of 
further corroboration than the MS. Mm. 5.27 
itself affords. Still, if the two MSS. are com- 
pared, both being Sepharadic (but by no means 
necessarily Spanish), one sees the fallacy of the 
common assumption that handwritings differ 
only by countries and not by ages—an assump- 
tivn held even by persons who are supposed to 
be good bibliographers. 

S. M, ScHILLER-SZINESsY,. 





London: Oct. 31, 1887. 


‘*T need hardly, at this time of day,” writes 

Mr. Freeman, ‘‘ go about to disprove the 
genuineness of the so-called Ingulf ” (Norman 
Conquest, iv. 600). Could he have supposed, 
when he thus wrote, that in the present year 
of that venerable imposture would still 
be quoted, with a fervent and childlike faith, 
not by compilers of local guides, but by officials 
of the Public Record Office and of the British 
Museum? It is to be feared that a fresh lease 
of life has been given to this moribund delusion 
by the treatise on Domesday Book (S8.P.C.K.), 
which has just appeared from the pen of Mr. 
Walter de Gray Birch. The authority of Ingulf 
is appealed to persistently throughout that 
work without the suspicion of a doubt as to the 
genuineness of his supposed chronicle. We 
have here a startling illustration of the truth 
of Dr. Stubbs’s words: 
‘¢ The proved discovery of the forgery of Ingult’s 
History of Crayland Abbey was a fact that necessi- 
tated the revision of every standard book on early 
English history. It is more than forty years since 
that discovery, long ago suspected, was proved 
beyond the possibility of doubt. Yet to this day 
the Ingulfine leaven remains in our elementary 
books—nay, in more than elementary books, in 
standard works of history, from which it is impos- 
sible to eliminate it’ (Lectures on Mediaeval History, 
p. 46). 

I had occasion recently myself, in criticising 
the other appeal to Ingulf to which I havealready 
referred, further to expose the forgery (Anti- 
quary, June, 1877); but in a book such as that 
of Mr. Birch, which is sure to be widely read, 
the prominent appeals to its authority are a 
far more serious matter. Nor can one see how 
the revival, in a pseudo-historical work, of a 
belief in that grotesquely impossible tale, which 
‘*is still swallowed,” in Mr. Freeman’s words, 
‘* by novelists and local antiquaries,”’ tends to 
‘the promotion of Christian knowledge.” 

J. H. Rounp. 








LADY HAMILTON AND THE FOUNDER OF 
HARROW SCHOOL. 


St. John’s College, Cambridge: Oct. 31, 1£87, 


Mr. Cordy Jeaffreson’s conjecture that Lady 
Hamilton attributed Preston in Lancashire as 
her birthplace, from her anxiety to connect her 
family with that of the founder of Harrow 
School, is undoubtedly inaccurate. 

John Lyons was born aad resided at the 
hamlet of Preston, Middlesex, close to Harrow. 

A, R. THOROLD WINCKLEY. 








APPOINTMENTS FOR NEXT WEEK. 


Monpay, Nov. 7, 3 p.m. Royal Institution: General 
Monthly Meeting. 

8 p.m. Royal Academy: “Anatomy of the 
Face,” by Prof. J. Marshall. 

8p.m. Aristotelian: “The Unseen World,” by 
the President, Mr Shadworth H. Hodgson. 

Tugspay, Nov. 8.8p.m. Civil Engineers: Presidential 
Address by Mr. G. B. Bruce, and Distribution of 
Medals, &c. 

pm. Colonial Institute: ‘‘The Colonial Con- 
ference of 1837,” by Canon Dalton. 

8.30 p.m. Authropological Institute: Exhi- 
bition of Implements and Works of Art from 
the Lower Uongo, by Sir Frederick Goldsmid and 
Mr. Delmar Morgan; ‘*‘Che Lower Congo: a Socio- 
logical Study,” by Mr. R. O. ae 

WEDNEEDAY, Nov. 9, 8 p.m. Geological: ‘* The so-called 
‘Soapstone’ of Fiji,” by Mr. Henry B. Brady; 
** Some Results of Pressure and of Intrusive Granite 
in Stratified Palaeozoic Rocks near Morlaix, in 
Buittany,” ‘The Obermittweide Conglomerate, its 
Composition and Alteration,” and “A Part o 
the Huronian Series in the Neighbourhood of Snd- 
bury (Canada:,” by Prof. T. G. Bonney; “The 
Pusition of the Obermittweide Conglomerate,” by 
Prof. T. M'Kenny Hughes. 

8p.m. Microscopical: ‘“ Synopsis of the British 
Recent Foraminifera,” by Mr. H. B. Brady ; ** Meta- 
morphoses of Amoebae and Actinophrys,” by Mr. 
C. R. Beaumont. 

8 p.m. Shelley Society: ‘‘‘Prometheus Un- 
bound’ considered as a Poem,” J., by Mr, W. M. 
Rossetti. 





8 p.m. tical: *‘ The Differential Equa. 
tions satisfied by Concomitants of Quantics,” by 
Mr. A. R. Forsyth; * Pure Ternary Reciprocants 
and Functions to them,” by Mr. E. B. Elliott; 
‘The General Linear Differential ey of the 
Second Order,” by Sir J. Cuckle; * The Stability 
of a Liquid Ellipsoid which is rotating about q 
Princi Axis under the Influence of its own 
Attraction,” by Mr. A. B. Basset; ‘* Geometry of the 
— and on Modular Equations,” by Mr. R, 


Qu 
” 8 Telegraph Engin “ Dee 

m. ‘eleg rap) ngineers : Rea 
Seuntien in connexion with Submarine Mele 
graphy,” by Mr. E. Stallibrass. 

AY, Nov. 1', 8 p.m. New Shakspere Society: 
*“*Shakspere’s Alterations of History in his His, 
torical Plays,’ bv Mr. W. G. Stone. 

SATURDAY, 3 p.m. Physical: **The Rotation of a Solid 
——— Sphere and ef Copper-wire Helices when 
freely suspended in a Magnetic Fieid,” by Dr. R. 0, 
Shettle; ‘‘ A Geometrical Method of determining 
the Conditions of Maximum Efficiency in the ‘l'rang. 
mirsion of Power by Alternating Currents,” by Mr, 
T. H. Blakesley. 








SCIENCE. 


THE WORLD-FABRIC ACCORDING TO THE RIG VEDA. 


The Cosmology of the Rig-Veda. By. H. W. 
Wallis. Published by the Hibbert Trus. 
tees. (Williams & Norgate. ) 


Reticion, wrote St. James to the emigrant 
Jews, is to visit the fatherless and widows in 
their affliction, and to keep oneself unspotted 
from the world. ‘‘ Religion,” says Mr. 
Wallis, in the opening sentence of his book, 
‘Cis the behaviour of man with respect to the 
natural forces and influences of the world 
which he regards as manifestations of super- 
human will.” The antithesis represents, with 
antithetical half-completeness, the Christian 
and the Indian conception of that reflex tie 
which binds man, on the one hand, to his 
Maker, and on the other, to his fellow-men. 
The Christian idea tends to identify religion 
with morality ; the Indian method results in 
the sublimation of religion into philosophy. 
This little treatise, the first-fruits of a 
studious life, now sadly cut short, serves as a 
reminder that the latter view is the more 
ancient one; and that the earliest aspirations 
of religious man were not to do righteousness 
or to show mercy to his neighbour, but to 
comprehend the divine nature, and to stand 
well with his God. 

Mr. Wallis set before himself a definite 
and a limited task. He has accomplished 
it with conscientious scholarship. His object 
was to state the views of the com- 
posers of the Rig Vedic hymns regarding the 
creation and order of the universe, without 
attempting to discover the origin of those 
views, or to assign to them a chronological 
sequence. He simply reproduces the cosmo- 
logical guesses of the Rishis, collated in well- 
considered groups. All he claims is to have 
given a presentment of the passages from 
which a complete picture of the cosmology of 
the Rig Veda might be drawn, and upon which 
the more elaborate superstructure of Hindu cos- 
mology rests. Those who have had to study 
the development of religious thought in Indis 
will know how much this unpretending claim 
includes, and will appreciate the historical 
value of the work which Mr. Wallis has 
modestly performed. 

The Rishis, or Vedic psalmists, repre- 
sented themselves as the only true mediators 
between man and the gods. Sacrifice, con- 
ducted according to the ritual prescribed 
by them, was the only effective medis- 
tion. Their hymns disclose, indeed, a con- 
sciousness of rival mediators and rival gods: 
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But such rivals appear only as objects of 
religious hostility or contempt. It became 
the object of the Rishis to keep the sacred 
lore in their own families, and to magnify the 
value of sacrificial rites of which they were 
the hereditary custodians. The character and 
tne individuality of the god seem not of so 
much importance as the accurate performance 
of the sacrifice. It thus came about that the 
ceremonies and formulae of the ritual 
gradually overlaid the essential meaning of 
the offering, until they degenerated into the 
incantations of the Atharva Veda; while the 
sphere of activity assigned to each god be- 
came more indefinite aid more confused. 
Mr. Wallis justly remarks that the deities of 
the Rig Veda differ from the gods of Greece 
and Scandinavia in the abstract and almost 
impersonal nature of their character and 
attributes. Instead of battle-stained Odin, or 
hammer-wielding Thor, or amorous Zeus, we 
behold a number of divine agents in the crea- 
tion and maintenance of the universe. ‘‘ They 
are,’ says Mr. Wallis, ‘‘little more than 
factors in the physical and moral order of the 
world, apart from which none, except per- 
haps Indra, has a self-interested existence.” 
This states the case somewhat strongly, 
but it shows the importance of a careful 
cosmological study of the Veda such as Mr. 
Wallis has made. A collection of very human 
epithets as well as of cosmic attributes applied 
to the gods might, however, be got together 
from the Rig Veda. 

The Rig Vedic hymns disclose three 
distinct lines of thought in regard to 
the creation of the world, yielding three 
separate views as to its construction. The 
simplest theory is that the building of the 
world was done very much as the building of 
a house, by architects and artificers. ‘‘ What, 
indeed, was the wood? What, too, was that 
tree,” asks a hymn, “from which they 
fashioned the heaven and the earth?’ The 
space was laid out with the measuring-rod of 
Varuna. This measuring-rod was the sun; 
and hence the measurers of the earth are 
the solar deities, especially Vishnu, who 
‘‘ measured the regions of the earth, and made 
fast the dwelling-place on high, stepping forth, 
the Mighty Strider, in three steps.” The 
edifice had three storeys, or flats (although 
the metaphor here becomes doubtful), the 
earth, the air, and the heavens; the measure- 
ment beginning from the front of the struc- 
ture, or the East. ‘Indra measured out as 
it were a house with measures from the front.” 
‘The Dawn shone with brilliance and opened 
for us the doors’; the doors that ‘open 
high and wide with their frames.” Mr. 
Wallis suggests that the roofing of the 
house is referred to negatively in the 
epithet of the sky as beamless or with- 
out rafters. The firmness of the edifice is 
marvelled at and praised. While the design 
and general structure are assigned to the 
greater deities, and especially to Indra as 
their representative, the woodwork and other 
details were done by artificer gods. Tvashtar, 
the carpenter god, and the Ribhus who made 
three Soma-cups to one of T'vashtar’s, are 
duly honoured; but with an understanding 
that joinery is, after all, only for an artisan 
deity. As the first act of the Indian peasant 
on taking possession of a new house is to 
bring in sacred fire, so says Mr. Wallis, ‘“‘ the 





first act of the gods after the formation of the 
world was to produce the celestial Agni.” 
Such are the main ideas connected with the 
simplest or house-building theory of the con- 
struction of the world. In this, as in every 
branch of the enquiry, however, it is difficult 
to decide whether certain epithets were 
merely intended as poetical similes or to what 
extent they covered cosmic conceptions; in 
fact, how far the metaphor which to us is 
a figure of speech was with the Vedic 
psalmists a mode of thought. 

The second Vedic theory of the creation, 
second in degree of complexity although not 
necessarily in sequence of time, takes as its 
basis the great natural or elemental operations 
which we see at work in producing animal 
and vegetable life. Its agents are not the 
measuring-god or the carpenter-god or the 
door-opening Dawn, but heat and moisture, 
fire, water, light. Its process is one of 
generation, not of handicraft. ‘‘The centre 
point of the theory of cosmological genera- 
tion,” says Mr. Wallis, ‘‘is the combination 
of the light with the waters, which presented 
itself to the eyes of the poets in the birth of 
the lightning from the rain-cloud, and in the 
exhalations which surround the light of the 
sun.” Around this central point, however, 
four agencies in the work of creation grouped 
themselves: first, and naturally, the sun; 
second, the waters; third, the primordial 
substance or unit; fourth, desire. The 
sun is the main fructifying influence in 
the Rig Vedic hymns, alike for plants and 
trees and the human embryo. This as- 
cription of all creative work, and indeed 
of terrestrial work generally, to the 
sun, forms an example of the narrow line 
which sometimes separates the guesses of 
primitive thinkers from the profoundest con- 
clusions of modern science. The sun is 
accordingly elevated by the Rig Vedic 
psalmists frou. the Father-god to the one 
supreme God, with almost the plenary powers 
afterwards concentrated in Brahma. It is the 
first-born of things, and finally the Unborn. 
‘Though it is but one,” says a hymn, ‘‘the 
poets address it in many ways. They call it 
Agni, Yama, Mataricvan.” ‘‘ It is the life of 
all that moveth and standeth”’; ‘‘ but one in 
many forms”; ‘that alone in which all 
existing things abide.”” The next agency in 
the generation-theory of the world-fabric is 
the waters. The waters appear as the Mothers; 
the rivers, especially the Indus, being the 
most heavenly of Mothers. They brought 
forth whatever stands or moves. They are the 
wives and mothers of the world growing up 
together in one home. Rudra, or the storm- 
cloud, is the divine physician: the waters 
are his life-giving medicines. Parjanya is 
god of the rain-cloud, producing fruit in 
plants, mares, cows, and women. The light 
of the sun was the first germ, but the waters 
were the bearers and fructifiers of the germ. 
But whence came the germ? A hymn 
refers to a primordial substance or unit, 
‘the one thing” (ekam) ‘out of 
which,” says Mr. Wallis, ‘‘ the universe was 
developed.” In the end, however, the theory 
of generation works round from the elemen- 
tal agencies to a conscious agent, prompted by 
desire. Volition may thus be said to be the 
prime mover of the creative process. ‘‘So in 
the beginning arose Desire, which was the 
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seed of the mind. The wise found out by 
thought, searching in the heart, the parentage 
of the existent in the non-existent.” 

The third Vedic explanation of the world- 
fabric belongs to a still more complex region 
of speculation. It is evident that the 
weak point in both the house-building theory 
and the generation theory is the starting- 
point: how existence came out of non- 
existence, and the immaterial put on mate- 
riality. The Rig Vedic poets found a vague 
solution of the difficulty, or rather a dim 
escape from it, in the Law of Rita, or the 
primaeval, all-compelling, and universal Spirit 
of Order. Compared to this, the gods sink 
into mere angels or heavenly ministrants, if 
not, indeed, into passive instruments of a 
necessity for being which preceded alike 
divine and human life. This Order of the 
Universe was too remote an abstraction to be 
realised as an object of human worship. But 
it showed itself to men in four great 
symbols: the unalterable alternation of day 
and night, the passage of the sun across the 
heavens, the unswerving downward motion of 
the rain from the sky, and of the streams 
along their courses. The Principle of Order 
seems to be conceived of as existing before 
the manifestation of any phenomena, although 
the process of formulating philosophical 
dicta out of poetical imagery can yield but 
doubtful results. Mr. Wallis thinks that the 
best illustration of the ideas connected with 
this Principle of Order is to be found in the 
character of the god Varuna. As a king, 
Varuna ordains all that happens on earth; 
as a legislator, he lays down the laws; while 
the soldier Indra punishes offenders against 
them. But as the policeman, especially the 
military policeman, is in India a more practi- 
cally powerful official than the law giver, so 
Indra became more important than Varuna. 
The latter, moreover, was a god of peace, 
while the Aryaas on the march into India 
needed a god of war. In this way, Mr. 
Wallis thinks, Indra became the favourite 
god of the Rig Veda. Itis needful to remind 
the reader, however, that another explanation 
may be given for the rise of Indra to the 
supreme place. 

Side by side with these three theories of 
creation in the Rig Veda runs a constant 
assertion of the potent and mysterious powers 
of Sacrifice. The personal interest of the 
composers of the Veda in making that 
assertion was explained at the beginning of 
this article. But apart from personal motives, 
there seems to have been a genuine con- 
viction that Sacrifice continued as it were the 
work of creation ; and that, if creation brought 
life into the world, Sacrifice conferred im- 
mortality. Prayer is the instrument by 
which the Rishis effect their works and 
beget children. Sucrifice seems to have 
been regarded first as a propitiation of 
the gods, and then as constituting a contract 
with them. The Rig Vedic psalmists held 
that continued existence after death, and the 
superhuman powers possessed by the Fathers, 
alike resulted from Sacrifice accurately per- 
formed. The effect of Sacrifice as a bestower 
of immortality is, indeed, complicated by the 
circumstance, says Mr. Wallis, that Yama, 
the king of the world hereafter, was not 
primarily a sacrificer. The superhuman 
powers of the Fathers obtained by Sacrifice, 
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and their association with the light, have led 
Roth to regard them as a race of higher 
beings between men and gods; while Weber 
conjectures that they were the priests of an 
earlier religion common to the Aryans of 
Persia and India. Buteven men may, accord- 
ing to the Rishis, earn by Sacrifice the friend- 
ship of the gods, and almost an equality with 
them. ‘The whole ritual of sacrifices, with 
all its appurtenances,” says Mr. Wallis, ‘its 
priests and offerings, was bodily translated 
from the sphere of human action to the world 
of the gods.” The primaeval sacrificer was 
also a creator. 

It has been necessary to accept without 
comment Mr. Wallis’s views of individual 
passages in order to present his general 
conclusions within a moderate space. But, 
even after granting this assumption, it is 
essential again to warn the student of 
the constant perils which attend the process 
of building up a theory of creation out 
of primitive and poetical epithets of the 
gods. Having entered this mild caveat, we 
cannot part from Mr. Wallis’s excellent 
monograph without saying a few words 
regarding its author. Cambridge missed at 
the beginning of the present term a newly- 
elected Fellow of Caius, who, at the end of 
last term, had just entered on what promised 
to be a bright and useful career. Mr. H. W. 
Wallis had qualified himself, as few young 
Englishmen qualify themselves, for the voca- 
tion of a Sanskrit scholar. Mr. Wallis took 
his degree in 1883, being placed in the first 
class of the second part of the classical tripos, 
and was especially distinguished by the ex- 
aminers for ancient philosophy and philology. 
He gave the following year to the study of 
theology and Hebrew, obtaining distinction in 
the Old and New Testament subjects, and the 
prize in Hebrew in the Theological Tripos of 
1884. The next three years Mr. Wallis 
devoted to laying a thorough foundation in 
Sanskrit. Aiter gaining the Hibbert Student- 
ship he proceeded to Germany to attend the 
lectures of Prof. Kielhorn at Gottingen, and 
to study the Veda under the great modern 
Rishi, Prof. Roth, of Tiibingen. On return- 
ing to Cambridge, he devoted a year to the 
Vedanta with Prof. Cowell. On June 18 he 
was elected a Fellow of Gonville and Caius 
College; on July 18 he died. Wherever he 
went he impressed those with whom he 
worked by his earnest and studious life. 
Prof. Kielhorn lamented in the AcapEmy 
‘*the loss which the University of Cambridge 
and English scholarship” have suffered by 
the death of one whom, even according to 
German standards, ‘certainly would have 
become a first-class Sanskrit scholar.” We 
have reviewed his essay at some length, for, 
so far as we can learn, it will be the sole 
published result of a life of much labour and 
high promise. Short as that life was, it has 
served two purposes. To other English 
students, with generous aspirations and a 
willingness to work, it stands as a finger-post 
pointing the way to the heights of scholar- 
ship, although it cannot travel thither. To 
English scholars, and to the Indian historian, 
it has bequeathed a most admirable mono- 
graph on a subject which has never before 
been treated in the English tongue with such 
clearness, conciseness, and precision. 


W. W. Honver. 





TWO LOCAL FLORAS. 


Flore Populaire de la Normandie. Par C. Joret. 

(London: Nutt; Paris: Maisonneuve.) 

The Flora of Cardiff. By J. Storrie. (Pub- 

lished by the Cardiff Naturalists’ Society.) 

Loca floras—accounts, that is to say, of the 
native plants of a given district—may be drawn 
up from two points of view, and these points are 
well illustrated by the two works at present 
before us. On the one hand, the object may 
be to put on record the popular names of the 
plants, so as to preserve the interesting matters 
which they embody. This study will not be 
without interest for the botanist, if only be- 
cause (as A. de Candolle shows) the names may 
give useful hints about the history of species ; 
but still it will chiefly attract folklorists and 
philologists. The former will trace in the names 
the legends or the supposed attributes of the 
plants; the latter will follow, with interest, the 
derivation of the names, and perhaps use them 
with other data to throw light on the origin of 
the population of the country. Thus, it is cer- 
tainly curious, if one remembers the little map 
in Mr. Isaac Taylor’s Words and Places, with its 
abundant indications of Saxon names in Nor- 
mandy, to learn from Prof. Joret (p. 67) how 
few Norman plant-names are of Germanic 
origin. Plant-lists have been drawn up on this 
principle before now, both abroad and at home, 
as the Dictionary of English Plant-Names, of 
Messrs. Britten and Holland; but none which 
we have seen is more carefully done than that of 
M. Joret, who has added to a considerable list 
of printed authorities the results of personal 
enquiry and the contributions of a large staff of 
voluntary assistants. The value of his list to 
future students will be largely increased by the 
fact that he scrupulously assigns each name to 
the commune, canton, or pays, in which it is 
current ; while he introduces his subject (pp. 
7-82) and puts it, as it were, in its proper 
setting, by explaining the value of names and 
giving a very entertaining sketch of the history 
and literature of botany in so far as it is con- 
nected with mythology, magic, or even medi- 
cine, down to the recent publications of Signor 
A. de Gubernatis and Mr. Hilderic Friend. 

But in the second place the object of a local 
flora may be more purely botanical, to trace and 
record the distribution of plants—a task of great 
usefulness at a time when many agencies are 
tending to destroy native species and introduce 
new ones in England and elsewhere. The Car- 
diff ballast-hills are rich in floral waifs and 
strays, some of which may presently take to 
this country and establish themselves, even as 
Galinsoga parviflora, the Peruvian waif, has 
done about Kew; or as Mimulus luteus is actu- 
ally doing about Cardiff. It is interesting to 
find that Capsella Bursa-Pastoris is ‘‘ common 
everywhere” about Cardiff; for the present 
writer noticed its absence or great rarity along 
the coast from Swansea to St. David’s in 1882 ; 
and interesting to learn from M. Joret that 
Zostera nana is not found in Normandy, for itis 
abundant on the neighbouring coasts of Jersey. 
Mr. Wallace’s Island Life has shown, once for 
all, the importance of securing a careful register 
of all native forms of life, and we welcome 
enquirers who will go about the work as con- 
scientiously as Mr. Storrie. But he has also 
done something for philologists, in giving the 
Welsh names for his species; and he has added 
a diagnosis of the plants, 7.e., a means of iden- 
tifying the flowers which a collector may have 
ound. 








CORRESPONDENCE. 


SIDGWICK’S EDITION OF THE 
‘* EUMENIDES.” 
Oxford: Oct. 31, 1887. 
Mr. Paley has written a letter to the 
ACADEMY of last week, in which he makes 


MR. A, 





————. 


certain complaints of my edition of Aeschylus’s 
Eumenides. I am exceedingly sorry that Mr, 
Paley, whose eminence as an English scholar 
and student of Aeschylus is undisputed, should 
consider that he has cause for complaint against 
me. I can only say I had no intention to give 
such cause. 

If Mr. Paley’s letter be read attentively, it 
will be seen that he brings really three com- 
plaints against me: 


(1) That I have adopted his text, notes, and 
references without sufficient acknowledgment. 
ni? That in other places I have differed from 


(3) That by so differing I have tried to con- 
ceal my appropriation of his work. 

To (3) I do not think it necessary to reply. 
It is an imputation of a very grave kind, which 
is not true, and for which there is and can be 
no evidence. I feel sure that Mr. Paley will, 
on reflection, regret having made it. 

With respect to (2) he quotes two instances, 
where he objects to my ‘‘ disparaging his well- 
considered criticisms of the text.” This simply 
means that I do not accept his emendations 
and give very briefly my reasons. There is no 
‘“‘disparagement”’’ here, save in the sense in 
which all divergence of view is disparagement. 
In his first instance, the passage itself is a well- 
known crux (Zum. 631), which has been very 
variously emended; and, so faras I know, no 
one has accepted Mr. Paley’s view. In the 
second instance, what he really complains of is 
that I say the MS. reading 7d uh yevéo Oar (which 
he defends) ‘‘must be wrong,” and do not 
notice or reply to his defence of it. One cannot 
in a school edition reply to everything; and 
the MS. reading is rejected as corrupt by 
Pauw, Schiitz, Wakefield, Schwenk, Wellauer, 
Schultze, Kirchhoff, Meineke, Hartung, Dindorf, 
Hermann, Wecklein, and Linwood. I can find 
no recent editor who approves it, except Drake; 
and he takes it differently, and calls Mr. Paley’s 
version ‘‘harsh and improbable.’’ Further, 
Mr. Paley, no doubt unintentionally, by the 
turn of his phrase gives a misleading colour to 
my words. He says—‘‘ When an old hand at 
editing is told by a much younger scholar that 
he must be wrong, he is apt to ask,” &c. Now, 
Ido not say Mr. Paley must be wrong; I do 
not refer tohim. I say the manuscripts must 
be wrong. One sees that Mr. Paley’s sentence 
is considerably shorn of its effect if accurately 
rewritten as follows: ‘‘ When an old hand at 
editing, who is almost alone in defending the 
MS. reading. is told by a much younger scholar, 
in agreement with most editors, that the MSS. 
must be wrong...” The disrespect to the 
elder scholar disappears. 

But it is (1) which he chiefly complains of, 
that I have not enough acknowledged my 
obligations to him. My answer is, that Mr. 
Paley has greatly overstated these obligations; 
and that IL believed, and still believe, that I 
have sufficiently acknowledged those that I 
owe. 

Mr. Paley says that my notes are “his own 
commentary in a new dress.” I can only 
reply, that these words grievously misstate the 
facts. My edition may be of little value; but 
it represents honest study of Aeschylus, reading 
and weighing a vast mass of comment and 
suggestion, aud the best that I could bring of 
thought or knowledge. Mr. Paley, at the very 
end of his letter, seems to have some feeling of 
this, for he says: ‘‘I would not willingly do 
the least injustice to the independent thought 
shown in this work”; but it is obvious, if I 
am Mr. Paley in a new dress, there is 10 
independent thought. I owe much to other 


editors, as all must, and not least to Mr. Paley, 
as the foremost English editor; but my edition 
is in no sense based on any other, still less is 
it any other editor’s notes in a new dress. 

I have given, in the preface, the names of 
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the six editions chiefly studied, among which 
Mr. Paley’s is one. I selected these as the six 
to which I owe most; and the mention of their 
names was intended to acknowledge, and to be 
understood as acknowledging, the debt. In 
my commentary, moreover, my principle has 
been to quote the name of the editor when- 
ever I was mentioning or adopting any view or 
information in any way original or important, 
or any references which were at all out of the 
way, often when it was a mere case of an 
editor’s authority on a reading. Mr. Paley’s 
name occurs thus twenty-seven times in my 
notes, although in eighteen of these cases his 
suggestion is not adopted. On the other hand, 
I have treated as common property, and need- 
ing no such mention, those views, comments, or 
references, which were obvious, which were to 
be found in ordinary books of reference, or 
were such as a writer would not wish to claim. 
Of course, one may err in drawing the line; and 
if I have erred, that is my error. But this is a 
bona fide slip, or mistake of judgment, and a 
very different thing from what Mr. Paley com- 
plains of. 

Let me take his examples (which, I presume, 
are the strongest he can find) successively, 

467. mpdtas ravraxj. This cannot be trans- 
lated otherwise than ‘‘ however I fare’’; and 
the Antigone reference is one which for years 
has been familiar to me, is given in Liddell 
and Scott under 7avtax%, and is the only such 
instance given, 

599, wéreo@:. The Epic instances are obvious, 
and would occur to anyone. The Attic «éxpax& 
is, I admit, an example beth rarer and more 
in point. I may have erred in not acknow- 
edging this. But it is not a grave omission ; 
and I tind Drake gives néxAvi, kvwx 1, Kéxpax® 
as examples, with no mention of Mr. Paley. 

903. Mr. Paley objects to my quoting his 
references ; but they are both in Liddell and 
Scott, and of course in the Tragic Indices, 
which every editor has always by him. As to 
the translation, I have adopted the one word 
‘‘ dishonourable”’: éricxora I render, I venture 
to think, more accurately. 

697. mepiotédAover, The meanings are both in 
Liddell and Scott ; and the comment is not only 
not taken from Mr, Paley, but is not in agree- 
ment with his note. He says the poet takes 
the middle part between Cimon and Pericles ; 
I say, ‘‘ Aeschylus protests against the despot 
(who was no longer formidable) and anarchy: 
i.e., he recommends oligarchy under the usual 
pretext of moderation.” This remark arose out 
of Aeschylus’s 7d wht’ &vapxov pare dermorovuevor. 
I do not agree with Mr. Paley that the poet 
recommended a middle course between Cimon 
and Pericles. Cimon was not a despot. 

Lastly, Mr. Paley says my text does not 
differ materially from his own, implying thereby 
that I have taken it from him. There is no 
shadow of foundation for this. My judgment 
may be worth very little ; but I have carefully 
considered every difficulty, done my best to 
master all the suggestions, and come to the 
best conclusion I could, assigning every emen- 
dation to its author by name. How far my 
text, as a whole, agrees with Mr. Paley’s I 
have no idea; but of the corrections of MSS. 
adopted in my edition, there are 174, and only 
four of these were suggested by Mr. Paley—only 
two of them really first proposed by him. In 
all four I have named Mr, Paley. 

I think I am justified in saying that Mr. 
Paley’s complaints are unreasonable, and that 
his description of my work as a ‘‘ compilation 
not easy to distinguish from plagiarism,” is 
untrue and unfair. And I am doubly sorry 
that such an attack should come from a scholar 
whom I, like other students of Aeschylus, have 
always regarded with gratitude and respect, 
and from whom I have learnt much. 

A, SIDGWICK. 


SCIENCE NOTES. 


Owine to the serious illness of Dr. A. de 
Watteville, it will be impossible to publish Part 
39 of Brain in October, and the indulgence of 
subscribers to the periodical is requested. It 
has been decided that instead of publishing 
Part 39 very much after its proper date, it will 
be best to issue Parts 39 and 40 together in 
January, 1888. 


The Shell Collector’s Handbook for the Field, by 
J. W. Williams, editor of the Nuaturalist’s 
Monthly, a volume giving instructions as to the 
collecting and preserving of British land and 
freshwater shells, and describing the habitat of 
each, will be published immediately by Messrs. 
Roper and Drowley. 


THE last part of the Transactions of the 
Edinburgh Geological Society well sustains the 
reputation of this body. It opens with the 
inaugural address, delivered at the beginning of 
last session, by Mr. Ralph Richardson. The 
subject of the address is the ‘‘ Antiquity of 
Man ’’; and its special value lies in the care 
with which all discoveries of fossil mammals in 
Scotland are recorded, and the localities 
depicted on a map. Prof. Claypole has a paper 
on ‘*The Lake Age in Ohio,” which forms an 
interesting contribution to the history of the 
glacial period in America. 


Capt. DuTTon, of the U.S. Geological Survey, 
has published a valuable report on the Zuni 
plateau, in Western New Mexico. The prin- 
cipal rocks are of cretaceous age, and occur in 
far-stretching horizontal beds; but in ascend- 
ing to the plateau these give place to Jura- 
Triassic rocks, which in turn are underlain by 
palaeozoic strata, and finaliy by crystalline 
rocks—probably of Archaean age, which form 
the central mass. Numerous cones of Tertiary 
volcanoes occur to the north-east of the Zuii 
mountains, the principal being Mount Taylor, 
11,389 feet high. 


WE have also received Nos, 34 to 39 of the 
Bulletin of the United States Geological Survey, 
containing, as usual, much interesting matter. 
Mr. Lester Ward presents a preliminary sketch, 
amply illustrated, of the flora of the Laramie 
group; Dr. C. A. White discusses the relation 
of the Laramie molluscan fauna to that of the 
succeeding freshwater eocene and other groups; 
Mr. Warren Upham describes the old beaches 
and deltas of the extinct Luke Agassiz, which 
in glacial times occupied the basin of the Red 
River of the North; Mr. Dillen gives a petro- 
logical description of the peridotite of Elliott 
Co., Kentucky; while Dr. Barns explains some 
original experiments on the subsidence of fine 
solid particles in liquids—a subject of much 
importance to geologists in connexion with 
sedimentation; and finally, this physicist, in 
conjunction with Dr. Stronhal, continues the 
discussion of the physical properties of the iron- 
carburets, upon which papers have appeared in 
the earlier Bulletins. 


WE are requested to say, in contradiction of 
a statement that has appeared in a monthly 
scientific journal, that the author of the 
Students’ Guide to the Mieroscope (Roper & 
Drowley), who is content to style himself ‘‘A 
Queckett Club-man,” is not Mr. T, Charters 
White. 


Pror. Dirrmar's Ezercises in Quantitative 
Chemical Analysis, which was reviewed in the 
AcADEMY of last week, was ascribed to a wrong 
publisher. It is published by Messrs. Williams 
& Norgate; the printers are Messrs. Hodge & 
Co., of Glasgow. 








PHILOLOGY NOTES. 
Pror. T. W. Ruys Davips has now entered 





upon his duties as the new secretary to the 





Royal Asiatic Society, in succession to Sir 
Frederic Goldsmid. 


Dr. Henry SWEET is giving a course of 
public lectures this term at Oxford on “The 
Elements of Phonetics.” The subject of the 
first lecture, delivered on Thursday of this 
week, was ‘‘The Objects and Methods of 
Phonetic Study; the Organs of Speech and 
the main Divisions of Speech-Sounds.” 


Pror. TERRIEN DE LACOUPERIE has reprinted 
from the Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society 
a paper entitled ‘‘ Formosa Notes on MSS. 
Languages, and Races,” which may be obtained 
from Mr. David Nutt. The occasion of the 
paper was to describe nine Formosan MSS.— 
written in an old Pepohwan dialect, with 
Roman characters of Dutch origin and (in some 
cases) a Chinese translation—which had been 
sent home by Mr. Colborne Baber. But Prof. 
de Lacouperie has taken the opportunity to 
compile an exhaustive monograph about the 
peoples and languages of Formosa; while inci- 
dentally he throws some light upon the sources 
of information open to the famous impostor of 
Queen Anne’s time, Psalmanazar. 








MEETINGS OF SOCIETIES. 
Brownine Society.—(Friday, October 28.) 


Dz. F. J. Furntvatt, president, in the chair.—The 
chairman congratulated the members of the society 
on the opening of its seventh session ; and, speak- 
ing of the now widespread results of its labours, 
alluded to the fact that in America its papers are 
read and valued wherever the study of Browning’s 
poems is looked on as one of the sources of culture. 
After intimating that the society hoped to produce 
‘* A Blot in the ’Scutcheon,”’ early next year, Miss 
Alma Murray and Mr. Farren having promised 
their help, Dr. Furnivall announced that Mr. 
Revell and Dr. Berdoe would read short papers on 
extracts from poems of their own choosing.—Mr. 
Revell then briefly referred to the remoteness of 
thought in Browning’s best poems, his preference 
of the abiding and eternal to the transient, his 
want of sympathy with the activities of our day, 
with scientific methods and results—a want of 
sympathy amounting to antipathy, and disquali- 
fyiog him for the title of scientific poet. He 
instanced and read the poems ‘‘ Tray,’’ and 
** Prologue to the Dramatic Idylls,’’ as proving 
this. Turning from this, Mr. Revell read ‘‘ Rabbi 
Ben Ezra,’’ as one of the poet’s very best, con- 
taining a theory of life, theistic, religious, aud 
therefore optimistic. No nobler contribution has 
been made to the higher life of the day, and its 
distinctive note is individualism, egoism. When 
a man has done all, he must reckon with himself. 
—Dr. Berdoe prefaced his paper by saying that 
he had no idea what Mr. Revell was going to read 
when he choose as his own subjects some lines of 
‘*La Saisiaz,’’ and of *‘ Fifine at the Fair,’’ as 
illustrating two phases of Browning’s view of life— 
the first a future state of reward by development, 
the second, present reward in the conflict of life 
itself. From ‘ Pauline’? to his last poem, 
Browning preaches a clear, defiuite gospel—Ill 
tends to good; no factor in our life can be spared 
consistently with our development; the prize is 
in the process. Every poem illustrates this. 
Browning never ignores the most apparently 
insignificant fact in his characters. This is the 
method of science—to insist on the value of the 
little, overlooked forces that are always changing 
the face of the world.—Dr. Furnivall expressed 
the thanks of the society to Mr. Revell and Dr. 
Berdoe ; and some remarks on the question raised 
by the papers as to Browning’s scientific position 
were offered by different members. 








FINE ART. 


My Autobiography and Reminiscences. By 

W. P. Frith, R.A. In 2 vols. (Bentley.) 
Wits genuine modesty Mr. Frith says, “ If I 
may presume tv be known as an artist, it is 
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as the painter of large compositions”; and 
there is, therefore, some sort of consistency 
in his taking two good-sized volumes for the 
memories of an uneventful life. Not that 
his story is without interest—for no auto- 
biography, if it be honest and genuine, can be 
uninteresting ; but success came to him so 
early in his career, and in such abundant 
measure, that we do not have those contrasts 
of light and shadow which are needed to 
make up an effective picture. Mr. Frith is 
fully satisfied with the appreciation that has 
been bestowed upon his work as an artist, and 
we think he has every reason to feel so. We 
are also confident that the same public which 
has found pleasure in looking upon his pic- 
tures will derive no small amount of enter- 
tainment from his pleasant contribution to 
the literature of gossip. 

Whatever may be the case with poets, 
painters (or, at any rate, Royal Academicians) 
are sometimes made. It does not appear that 
Frith evinced in his early youth any special 
aptitude for drawing. He copied, indeed, 
when he was eleven years old, a drawing of 
Morland’s, which an admiring relative bought 
for sixpence; but he frankly confesses that 
the performance was a wretched one, and 
that it was the love of lucre and not of art 
that impelled him to further efforts in the 
same line. What he says upon the subject of 
‘early promise ”’ is thoroughly sensible, and, 
like every page in the book, displays such a 
modest estimate ot his own professional worth 
that it makes one value his judgment all the 
more : 

‘*T know very well that I never was, nor 
under any circumstances could have become, a 
great artist; but I am a very successful one, 
and my advice is often asked by anxious 
pareats, who produce specimens of their 
children’s work, and place me in the really 
awful position of a kind of destiny over the 
future of their sons or daughters. Let me 
advise all artists who may find themselves 
elected arbiters of the fate of others to be as 
dumb as the ancient oracle when difficulties 
were presented. Except in the rarest and 
most exceptional cases, judgment from early 
specimens is absolutely impossible.” 

The writer then goes on to specify what is 
required to make a successfal artist. Long 
and severe study from antique statues and 
from life ; close attendance at lectures dealing 
with perspective, anatomy, composition, and 
arrangement; an eye for colour; aptness in 
the choice of subjects, and a degree of industry 
which is at alltimes rare, and which, we may 
add, is seldom favoured by the habits of 
yourg Bohemia. For one who succeeds as 
Mr. Frith has done, a hundred fail; and, 
perhaps, oftenest fail from the lack of that 
faculty for taking infinite pains which does 
duty for genius. If Mr. Frith was born any- 
thing, he was born an auctioneer; and there 
were moments in his early career us an artist 
when he would have gladly exchanged the 
brush for the hammer. But he stuck man- 
fully to the profession his father had chosen 
for him; and, when the first drudgery was 
over, felt an enjoyment in the exercise of his 
skill which has grown with the skill itself. 
He had the advantage of a good teacher in 
Henry Sass (among whose pupils were Millais, 
Edward Lear and Jacob Bell—better known 
as a patron than as a practiser of art), and 
probably derived as much benefit from the 





severity of the master’s criticisms as from his 
instructions in art. Premature success, as 
Mr. Frith admits, turns the heads of young 
artists; and “‘single-picture painters ”—men 
whose one grand achievement has never been 
followed by another—are by no means un- 
known in the profession. 

Like others, Frith had to undergo the 
usual trials to which the Academy subjects 
exhibitors. His first efforts were condemned 
to the Architecture Room, or to that gloomy 
limbo of disappointed artists, the Octagon 
Room; but he emerged triumphant, and got 
his place among the ‘‘liners,” and, in due 
time, was elected an Associate. The latter 
honour does not seem to have been highly 
appreciated by its dispensers, however much 
it may have been coveted by aspirants. It 
gave Frith a place at the Royal Academy 
banquet, and an opportunity of hearing a 
criticism from the lips of the Duke of 
Wellington : 


“The picture he was studying was called 
‘Rain, Steam, and Speed ”’—a rather eccentric 
representation of a train in full speed on the 
Great Western Railway. Unperceived, I 
watched the Duke’s puzzled expression as he 
read the quotation from the ‘“‘ Fallacies of 
Hope.” He then looked steadily at the 
picture, and with a muttered ‘Ah, poetry!’ 
walked on.” 


The ‘Fallacies of Hope” was the title of 
a MS poem attributed to Turner, and to the 
general public it was as enigmatical as most of 
that artist’s later pictures. Frith’s first large 
composition was that now known as ‘‘ An Old 
English Merry Making.” The date of its 
exhibition is not given, and it is difficult to 
discover it from the pages of the auto- 
biography, where one jumps back from 1850 
to 1848 in a perplexing manner. It has been 
engraved by William Holl, and, we are told, 
received the warmest praise from Turner, 
whose praise was not indiscriminately given. 
This was followed by a still more popular 
picture—the ‘‘Coming of Age,” which was 
begun in September, 1848, and finished in 
April, 1849. It took the fancy of the 
people; and certainly deserved recognition, 
if only on account of the evident care 
bestowed upon its composition. The back- 
ground—the Elizabethan mansion from which 
the young heir descends—is made up of 
studies from Hever Castle and Heslington 
Hall, and the costumes are the fruit of 
much research in the Print Room of the 
British Museum. 

Mr. Frith’s reputation was now fully 
established. He could always reckon upon 
a good place and a good price for his pictures, 
and could despise the critics. ‘‘ Ramsgate 
Sands” (which, with his usual candour, Mr. 
Frith tells us was described by a brother 
artist as ‘‘a piece of vulgar Cockney business, 
unworthy of being represented even in an 
illustrated paper’) was sold for a thousand 
guineas to a dealer who, for a consideration, 
transferred his purchase to the Queen. It 
follows, as a matter of course, that the next 
big picture from Mr. Frith’s studio—the 
‘‘Derby Day ’’—commanded a still bigger 
sum, and that Mr. Frith had the pleasure of 
experiencing that ‘nothing succeeds like 
success.’ In justice to the artist, it should 
be borne in mind that his expenses are neces- 
sarily large. Mr. Frith never paints figures 





except from living models (being in this 
respect the opposite to Maclise), and the 
trouble of finding the right people and the 
cost of hiring them is considerable. Perhaps 
the most interesting parts of Mr. Frith’s books 
are those in which he tells us the histories— 
sad and huntorous—of the men and women who 
figure in his most popular paintings. We have 
no doubt they found in him a sympathising 
hearer as well as a liberal patron. 

Mr. Frith’s pages are, like his pictures, 
crowded with folk of high and low degree. He 
talks about them in a simple, unaffected way ; 
and thus is consistent with himself when he 
pleads with the profession fora return to nature. 
He does not hold that eccentricity is a proof 
of genius or audacity an evidence of power. 
What he describes as ‘the dizarre, French, 
impressionist style of painting recently intro- 
duced into this country ” will, in his opinion, 
be disastrous to English art. His advice and 
his censure will, doubtless, be lightly esteemed 
by those who regard him as a mere photo- 
grapher; but no one can read his auto- 
biography without concluding that his popu- 
larity (whatever be its worth) is merited, and 
that this exercise of his pen will increase it. 


CHartes J. Rosprnson. 








ART EXHIBITIONS. 


M. VERESCHAGIN cannot be congratulated on 
the success of his attempt to paint realistically 
the horrors of war. Callot, with the point of a 
needle and a few square inches of copper, could 
produce more effect than the Russian artist with 
an acre of canvas. Such huge scenes as ‘‘The 
Road of the War-Prisoners ”—a long stretch of 
white road with portions of human clothing 
appearing through the snow at intervals—and 
“The Conquered,” in which a priest is offer- 
ing prayers on a field of battle covered with 
dimly seen bodies of men, are poor pictures and 
uninteresting without the information given in 
the catalogue, and even then they add little or 
nothing to the ‘‘ thrill” of the literary descrip- 
tion. The scene in which Skobeleffis congratu- 
lating his troops after the battle of Shipka is 
very ineffective, despite the heaps of dead 
in the foreground; and the Emperor of 
Russia and his staff witnessing the assault of 
Plevna is the dullest of records. We have often 
seen such subjects as hangings, and cruci- 
fixions, and dead bodies surrounded by birds of 
prey, treated in a terrible and revolting 
manner ; but it has been left for M. Vereschagin 
to show us how unexciting such scenes can be 
when treated in a thoroughly commonplace 
manner. Pictures need not haveany ‘‘ subject” 
in a literary sense, but they must havea ‘* sub- 
ject ” inthe sense in which artists use the term ; 
and these large pictures of M. Vereschagin have 
all very poor ‘‘ subjects” in the latter sense. 
In these pictures what feeling he has for colour 
seems to desert him. To see him at his best 
we must look at his smaller pictures of the 
East, such as the ‘“‘ Entrance to the Tombs of 
the Kings,” the ‘‘Tombs of the Kings,” ‘‘ The 
Entrance to the Grotto of the Mount of Temp- 
tation” and ‘‘Solomon’s Wall,” or ‘‘ The Chief 
Mosque in Futteypore Sikri.” These show 
considerable, but by no means extraordinary, 
technical skill. 


Art Messrs. Dowdeswell’s new gallery at 160 
New Bond Street there is a sunny collection of 
drawings by Mr. Charles Gregory, called 


‘*Summer-time on the South-coast, from Rye 
to Penzance.” The country and the season were 
well suited to display Mr. Gregory’s skill in 
painting vivid colours in sunlight. The richly 
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coloured rocks, the red houses, the gaily blos- 
soming trees, the ripe cornfields, the flowery 
gardens, supply him with an endless source of 
bright material for his foregrounds ; and he can 
be tender in his melting distances of sky and 
sea. Few artists give us such a bright and 
cheerful view of the world as Mr. Gregory, or 
are able to present so distinctly what they see, 
whether landscape or figure. 








CORRESPONDENCE. 
GOMME’S ‘‘ ROMANO-BRITISH REMAINS.” 
London: Oct. 31, 1887. 

In the compilation of my collection from the 
old Gentleman’s Magazine 1 have had to examine 
240 volumes of some 500 to 700 pages each, and 
then to arrange and sort my extracts. That 
here and there I may have omitted or misplaced 
an item belonging to any one of the various 
subjects is, as 1 have stated, only too probable. 
That anything of real importance has been 
thus left unprinted is, I am almost sure, not 
the case. But I have sought to guard against 
even the imperfections arising from what I 
have hitherto ventured to think were unavoid- 
able causes by stating in the preface to one of 
the previous volumes my intention of printing 
in an addenda volume a list of errata, in which 
I include, of course, all omissions of any im- 
portance. 

In the meantime Mr. Thompson Watkin, a 
s} ecialist on Roman remains in Britain, comes 
di wn upon one section of the series and off- 
ba d pronounces it ‘‘useless.” I have been a 
student of the Roman period of British history 
for some years, and would venture to state that 
the omissions from this volume will not affect 
its usefulness to my fellow students, and in this 
I am supported by the ACADEMY reviewer. 
But even taking Mr. Watkin’s own ground of 
criticism, if my volume draws out from Mr. 
Haverfield a list of my omissions we shall then 
have a complete index of Roman remains as 





recorded in the Gentleman’s Magazine ; and when 
these omissions are printed in my addenda 
volume, the work will be complete. Surely 
such a result, if not in perfect form, can hardly 
deserve the epithet useless. 

It is so easy for Mr. Watkin to condemn my 
work, It would have been more satisfactory 
to have aided it by letting me have his list some 
months ago. Other correspondents have been 
mire generous. 

More than one leading literary journal in 
noticing previous volumes have expressed a 
flattering concern that I was diverting my 
energies from more original work in under- 
taking this enormous labour; but hitherto I 
have felt that I was doing some service to 
literary students of various subjects. If I 
had any reason to think that Mr. Watkin’s 
onslaught met with anything like general 
adhesion I have a simple remedy in stopping 
the work. G. L. GoMME. 





Lancing College: Nov. 1, 1&87. 

I do not wish to fill the columns of the 
ACADEMY with a discussion as to the exact 
extent of the omissions in Mr. Gomme’s 
Romano-Pritish Remains. I shall be content 
if those who use the book understand that it 
is, as an index, undoubtedly imperfect. This 
view, may I add, is consistent with gratitude 
to Mr. Gomme for having done a work sug- 
gested in the Gentleman’s Magazine in 1753, but 
never yet carried out—the selection of a volume 
of antiquities from the magazine. 

The mosaic found in 1733 and mentioned by 
Mr. ‘thompson Watkin (G.M., 1733.436) is 
noticed also in Read’s Weekly Journal (Satur- 
day, August 18, 1733); but I have sought in 
vain for further information than that contained 
in the Gentleman’s Magazine, 


I should like, however, to take this opportunity 
of calling attention to some Gallic inscriptions 
quoted in the Gentleman’s Magazine (1731.487) 
from the Daily Cowrant (November 18 and 23, 
1731). The original article in the Courant— 
four columns long—is ‘‘a memoir of M. Ver- 
gile de la Bastide, a gentleman of Languedoc,” 
and contains some inscriptions found on the 
road from Beaucaire to Nimes—the ancient 
Via Domitia (not Aurelia or Aureliana). The 
inscriptions are : 

(1) TI. CAESAR | DIVI AVG F. AVG | PONTIF. 
MAX. | TRIB. POT. XX1 | REFECIT ET | RESTITVIT 
| xiii, ‘‘A square figure 253 inches by 18, 
6 foot above ground.” 

2) IMP... | DIVI. F. AVG... | IMP XIII... 

f a round make, 24 inches diameter.” 

(3) TICAE... ‘*A square stone.” 
(4) The same as (1), but with x1mII. for x11. 
at the end (misquoted in the G.M.), 

(5) Ti, CLAVDIVS | DRVSI F. CAESAR | AVG. 
GERMANICVS | PONTIF. MAX. TRIB | POT, Cos. 
DESIGH | IMP II REFECIT. ‘‘ Round, 9 foot 
long, 24 inches diameter.” 


I have been unable to discover if these inscrip- 
tions have been republished before. They are 
not in Wilmauns or Orelli, but the first may 
be a complete version of one given by Herzog 
(Gallia Narb., No. 630, p. 139). A sixth in- 
scription quoted in the article is identical with 
Herzog, No. 632, though the situations are 
slightly different. 


of 


F. HAVERFIELD. 








NOTES ON ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY. 


READERS of the late Sir Gardner Wilkinson’s 
Manners and Uustoms of the Ancient Egyptians 
may remember his frequent allusions to an- 
tiquities in his possession, and, possibly, may 
have wondered what has become of them. 
It is not generally known that twenty 
years ago he gave this important collection, 
together with his large collection of Greek, 
Etruscan, and Roman antiquities, to Harrow 
School. They have fared badly there, having 
been packed away in the library in a case that 
was not air-tight in front, and rested against a 
damp wall behind. But, last year, a museum 
was built at Harrow for the school, and the 
collections were removed thither. Since then 
the Egyptian antiquities have been catalogued 
by Mr. Wallis Budge, of the British Museum, 
and the rest by Mr. Cecil Torr; and these 
printed catalogues can now be obtained from 
Mr. Wilbee, the bookseller at Harrow. More- 
over, at Mr. Torr’s request, the governors of 
the school voted a sum of money to purchase 
one new case, and to make a beginning of the 
repairing and mounting of the antiquities; and 
under Mr. Budge’s direction all the Egyptian 
antiquities have already been repaired, mounted, 
numbered, and arranged for exhibition. Buta 
further vote of money will be needed before the 
whole collections can be placed in a satisfactory 
state. The museum is open on Sundays from 
12 to 1, on week-days from 12 to 1 and from 
2 to 4, and generally at other times on applica- 
to the custodian. 


THE exhibitions to open next week include 
the winter exhibition in oil colours of the 
Dudley Gallery Imperial Art Society in the 
Egyptian Hall, Piccadilly; and an exhibition 
of pictures from the salon of this year in Mr. 
W. W. Dierken’s Continental Gallery, in New 
Bond Street; a sporting and coaching exhi- 
bition in the Burlington Gallery, Old Bond 
Street ; and a collection of porcelain, metal- 
work, woodcarving, &c., brought by Mr. 
Litchfield from Scandinavia, at 28 and 30 
Hanway Street, Oxford Street. 





Mrs. TrRARD (Miss Helen Beloe) will give 


two courses of lectures to ladies at the British 
Museum. The first will be upon “ Life in 
Ancient Egypt,” on Tuesday next, November 
8, and the two following Tuesdays, at 11.30 
a.m. The second will be on ‘‘The Tombs and 
Temples of Ancient Egypt,” on Friday next, 
November 11, and the five following Fridays, 
at 2.30 p.m. Each lecture will be illustrated 
by diagrams, and afterwards by a visit to the 
Egyptian galleries. Applications for tickets 
should be made to Miss C. Goldsmid, 3 
Observatory Avenue, Kensington. Hulf the 
proceeds of the first course of lectures will be 
given to the Egypt Exploration Fund. 





THE STAGE. 
M. COQUELIN AT THE ROYALTY. 


M. CoqueELin, the particular star—or comet, 
rather—ot Mr. Mayer’s company, has already 
been too active in changing his parts, too 
multiform in his appearances, for any weekly 
paper to keep pace with him. “Un Parisien” 
has beeu succeeded by “ L’Ainé,” “ L’Ainé” by 
“ Don César de Bazan,” and now “ Don César” 
gives place to “The Grengoire” of M. de 
Banville, and the “Juif Polonais” of Erckmann- 
Chatrian. The object of all these chanyes is not 
only the pecuniary one of ensuring a full house; 
it 1s likewise the artistic object of proving the 
range of the performer who, within the last few 
years, in France, has crossed successfully the 
wide territory of art that divides a consummate 
comedian from a successful comic actor. Still, 
even to the success of M. Coqueiin—even to his 
range—there may be limits ; and the very effort 
to show us the extent of the ground he can cover 
discloses, perhaps, the whereabouts of the ground 
he can hardly occupy. ‘The truth is, M. 
Coquelin, like almost every other actor, small or 
great, would but criticism oftener have the 
temerity to declare it, is controlled by the nature 
of his physique. A man is controlled in this 
way less positively than a woman—“ make-up” 
can conceal his identity more effectually—yet 
he, too, must, in his measure, confess the limita- 
tions which physique imposes. Now, “ Un 
Parisien” is a piece which a little taxes M, 
Coquelin’s powers—not in the least his intel- 
lectual and emotional resources (these are tried 
much more elsewhere), but his powers of lending 
the required grace to the body and bearing of 
the individual he impersonates. The “ Parisien,” 
it is true, is not a Frenchman of tue very bluest 
blood. ‘The horizon of such an one would not 
be bounded by the cafés of Paris; “ses terres” 
would occupy him as much as his hotel of the 
Rue de Grenelle or of the Rue St. Dominique 
St. Germain. Still, the “Parisien” is a cuiti- 
vated gentleman in his way; his manner 
charming, his carriage elegant. And this M. 
Coquelin does not, perhaps, quite perfectly 
realise. Alive the actor is, of course, to all the 
piece’s intellectual requirements —his eye bright 
and keen; his mouth wonderfully expressive ; 
and what an admirable way of launching his 
sentences ; of making every word tell ! 

There is room for stronger emotion, and there 
are much stronger situations in “ L’Ainé.” On 
the other hand the piece is less witty. M. Delair 
has his own qualities, but he cannot have the 
qualities of M.Gondinet. He is more of a realist 
—very likely ; and he is a realist in a different 
world. M. Delair, we understand, has not been 
a pure man of letters, and in “ L’Ainé” he has 
put something of the experience that is supposed 
to be gained in what is called “ practical” life. 
In so far as this is done with truth it is greatly 
in accord with the modern fashion: any real ex- 
perience being held to be of the nature of a 
* document ”—to be remembered, docketted, put 
by for future reference. But the actual story of 





“T’Ainé”—a story not free from repulsiveness, 
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though no doubt faultless in intention—required 
no experience of industrial or “ practical” life for 
its invention. It is too late to tell it in detail. 
Suffice it to say that in it M. Coquelin plays the 
part of a genuine lover, who loves under the 
burden of vices which he finds it difficult to 


throw off. The heroine is under obligations to 
him. He even stirs her feelings considerably. 


She consents to “save” him—and a woman does 
not generally “save” a man unless she has a 
tolerably enthusiastic regard for him too. At 
last, however, he is to be saved not at the cost of 
her sacrifice. She marries a more youthful and 
more blameless person. M. Coquelin has very 
strong scenes—a great variety of action and feel- 
ing. He finds, perhaps, just adequate, but 
certainly only just adequate support from the 
company. 

The actor’s love of a character, not so much 
comic as picturesque, romantic—shall we say 
Bohemian /—is evidenced by the choice of at 
least one part in his further performances—those 
of Don César de Bazan and of Gringoire. 
Frederick Lemaitre was the great impersonator 
of Don César. M. Coquelin is ambitious to be 
the inheritor of many mantles. A fragment— 
and not so small a fragment either—of Frederick 
Lemaitre has undoubtedly fallen upon him. And 
in “Gringoire,’? as in “L’Ainé,” the eminent 
comedian of our day has taken care to secure to 
himself a mantle of his own. It will be along 
time, we hope, before he will desire to bequeath 
that to anyone. We await, with extreme interest, 
his performance of Mathias in “The Bells.” 





“DON GIOVANNI? 


Mozart's “Don Giovanni” was first heard at 
Prague on October 29, 1787. A_ hundred 
years have passed by, but the opera still retains 
its popularity. Some works improve by age; 
but in operatic music there have been such 
marked changes, both in character and in form, 
since the time of Mozart, that all the operas 
produced by his contemporaries, Hiller, Hasse, 
Haydn, and even Gluck, have become antiquated. 
The operas of the last-named have alone sur- 
vived, but are seldom heard. ‘ Don Giovanni” 
bears, it is true, marks of the eighteenth century ; 
but its melodies are so fascinating, its dramatic 
power is so great, that in performance these 
marks almost escape notice. The idea, then, 
of celebrating the centenary of so remarkable 
a work was natural. And the most natural 
way of doing it was to give a performance of 
the opera. At Prague, where, as stated, it was 
produced, at Vienna, at Berlin, and at Paris this 
was, in fact, done last week. But in London 
there was nothing of the kind. At the Crystal 
Palace, however, an attempt was made to honour 
the day. “Don Giovanni” was given, not on the 
stage, but on the concert platform. We readily 
grant that there may have been insuperable 
difliculties in the way of getting tater an 
eflicient company. But in that case it would 
surcly have been better to abandon the scheme. 
When “ Parsifal” was performed a few years ago 
at the Albert Hall, in concert form, the true 
friends of Wagner had cause for dissatisfaction. 
Yet, at any rate, there was the excuse that this 
was the only way in which the London musical 
public could hear the work ; for it is not given 
to all to go to Baireuth. “ Don Gievanni” has 
been heard over and over again in London; only 
last season Mr. Harris gave it with an excellent 
east at Drury Lane. Any opera must lose off 
the stage ; none more so than Mozart’s master- 
piece, Every movement of the actors is reflected 
in the music, and much of the latter goes for 
nothing apart from the play. A concert-room 
performance gives, not a partial, but a false idea 
of the work. And then, again, at the Crystal 
Palace the artists engaged to sing the solo parts 





had, we believe, but little knowledge of the 
boards, and were, therefore, unable to enter 
thoroughly into the spirit of the music. We 
refrain from giving the full list of names. Let 
it suffice to say that Miss A. Marriott, as Donna 
Anna, sang in her best manner, and that Mr. 
John Probert’s pleasing voice was heard to 
advantage in “Dalla sua pace.” There was, of 
course, no fault to find with Mr. Manns and his 
excellent band. 

The programme-book was not all that could be 
desired. It might surely have contained some 
music notes after the usual style of analysis. But 
there were no remarks about the music, although 
many a skilful point or characteristic piece of 
orchestration might have been pointed out. There 
was a short article on “ Don Giovanni” of an his- 
torical nature,avery bad English translation of the 
Italian libretto, and an article reprinted from 
The Daily Telegraph. Of the first and last we 
would say one word. In discussing Muzart’s 
choice of subject, the writer of the former 
manages to drag inthe “ Ring des Nibelungen” and 
“ Tristan,” to show that we are not better than our 
fathers in the matter of stage stories. He is free 
to think what he likes of modern books, but 
ought not to have accused Siegfried and Tristan 
of crimes which Wagner, at any rate, never laid 
to their charge. Of the other writer we would 
merely remark that to institute a comparison 
between two such different scenes as the “Supper” 
in “Don Giovanni” and the “Dungeon” in 
“ Fidelio” is somewhat unreasonable. The writer 
maintains that the former transcends the latter. 

J. S. SHEDLOCK. 








OBITUARY, 
SIR GEORGE MACFARREN. 


Sir GEORGE ALEXANDER MACFARREN, who 
died last Monday, was for more than half a 
century a prominent figure in the musical 
world. He was born in 1813, entered the 
Royal Academy in 1829, became one of its pro- 
fessors in 1834, and was appointed principal in 
1876. During a long life, he produced much 
in various departments of musical literature, 
and neither the terrible calamity of blindness 
nor advancing age was allowed to interfere with 
his activity. Among the operas which he wrote, 
“Robin Hood” may be named as perhaps the 
most successful, Of his oratorios—from ‘‘ St. 
John the Baptist,” produced in 1873, to 
“David,” produced at Leeds in 1882—one 
must acknowledge the skill displayed, but on 
many a page there is labour rather than in- 
spiration. Of his part-songs, the settings of 
Shakspere are deservedly admired. Of his 
cantatas, the ‘‘ Lady of the Lake,” brought 
out in Glasgow in 1577, is the most widely 
known. He is also to be mentioned as a writer 
of instrumental music; a few chamber works 
of his have been given at the Popular Concerts, 
and a Symphony in E minor at the Crystal 
Palace in 1883, 

Sir George, however, who has long stood 
at the head of English musicians, and who 
has won the respect due to his talent both 
at home and abroad, will be remembered 
by posterity less for his contributions to 
musical art, than for his works on theory. He 
was a man of clear intellect, if not of eloquent 
pen; and his Rudiments of Harmony (published 
in 1860), and his Siz Lectures on Harmony 
(1867), have obtained for him a prominent 
place among theorists. For fifty years he 
was an ardent advocate of the system of 
harmony propounded by his former friend, 
Alfred Day. It is only two years ago that 
Day’s treatise was reprinted with valuable 
notes and an exceedingly interesting appendix 
by Sir George. In all matters*relating to the 


Day theory, he has always been the one sole 
authority. The biiefest notice of the labours 





of this energetic man would be incomplete 
without a reference to him as the friend and 
adviser of the gifted Sir Sterndale Bennett. 
Besides his duties at the Royal Academy, he 
was also connected with Cambridge University 
as professor. 

Sir George Macfarren was a strong conser- 
vative. His admiration for Bach and Handel, 
and for Mozart and Beethoven, knew no 
bounds ; but this reverence for the old masters, 
though perfectly legitimate and highly laud- 
able in itself, became so strong as to prevent 
him from fully understanding the aims of some 
modern men of note. His conduct—especially 
with regard to Wagner—was marked by any- 
thing but a catholic spirit. 
= While it is our;duty to point out what we 
consider the shortcomings of a public cha- 
racter, it is, at the same time, our privilege 
to record that Sir George Macfarren was ever 
actuated by the best motives, and that it was 
probably true love for his art which sometimes 
led him to speak in a harsh and unsympathetic 
way about men whose names stand high in the 
esteem of many accomplished musicians. Sir 
George Macfarren leaves behind him, to mourn 
his loss, his wife, Lady Natalia Macfarren, an 
accomplished musician and talented writer. 





JENNY LIND. 


WE regret to announce the death, after a 
long illness, of Mdme. Lind-Goldschmidt, the 
world-renowned vocalist. She was born at 
Stockholm in 1820, and first appeared in 
public in 1838. From that time until 1849 she 
sang at the opera houses of Germany and 
England with the most brilliant success. 
Everyone, as Chorley said, ‘‘ went mad about 
the Sweedish nightingale.” And, to quote the 
same writer, her inspired singing in Men- 
delssohn’s ‘‘ Elijah”’ in 1848 will ‘‘stamp her 
name in the Golden Book of singers.” In the 
same year she went to America, where she was 
engaged by Barnum. In 1852 she married the 
pianist and composer, Mr. Otto Goldschmidt. 
Since that time she has only sung occasionally 
at oratorios and concerts, so that the rising 
generation can only judge of her wonderful 
voice and vocalisation by the enthusiastic 
descriptions of many men famous in literature 
and art. Mdme. Lind-Goldschmidt took great 
interest in the Bach choir, assisting at the 
rehearsals, and appearing in the choir at the 
concerts. 








MUSIC NOTES. 


THE first concert of the Hackney Choral Associa- 
tion took place at Shoreditch Town Hall. The 
first London performance of Mr. Prout’s new 
cantata, “The Red Cross Knight,” drew a large 
audience. As the work was noticed on the 
occasion of its production at Huddersfield, it will 
suflice to say that the solo parts were sustained 
by Miss C. Leighton, Miss Hilda Wilson, and 
Messrs. Piercy, Watkin Mills, and Pierpoint ; 
that the choir on the whole sang well ; and that 
Mr. Prout was enthusiastically received both by 
choir and audience. The favourable verdict of 
the Huddersfield public has thus been fully 
endorsed by the members and friends of the 
Hackney Association. 

Miss MarsainpeE Wurm gave a_ pianoforte 
recital at Prince’s last Tuesday evening. The 
programme commenced with Rubinstein’s showy 
sonata in D for piano and violoncello, in which 
the lady was ably supported by Signor Piatti. 
Miss Wurm also played with considerable taste and 
feeling Schumann’s charming “ Papillons,” and, 
with neat technique, Beethoven’s C minor varia- 
tions. Occasionally, however, in the loud passages, 
the tone was somewhat harsh. Miss Sophie 
Liéwe was the vocalist. The concert was wel 
attended, 








